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NYU  has  bought  our  BIO  110 

A course  that  once  turned  off  professors  and  students 
has  turned  into  a model  for  effective  teaching 

by  Pamela  Cornell 


With  appropriate  demonstration  materials  at  hand,  BIO  110  students  listen  to  taped 
lessons  and  follow  along  in  their  printed  study  guides. 


SOLD:  by  the  University  of  Toronto  to 
New  York  University  — one  multi-media 
introductory  biology  course  — devised  in 
desperation  and  developed,  over  eight 
years,  into  an  effective  “self-paced  learn- 
ing experience”. 

The  product  is  the  BIO  110  program 
and  its  sale  will  bring  about  $35,000  to 
U of  T.  The  purchase  is  part  of  NYU’s 
five-year  plan  to  make  its  biology  depart- 
ment one  of  the  top  five  in  the  U S . Cost  of 
the  upgrading . . . including  construction 
of  a research  centre,  renovation  of 
existing  labs,  and  the  addition  of  at  least 
12  new  faculty  members  ...  is  estimated 
at  well  in  excess  of  1 10  miUibn. 

Why  does  NYU  want  the  BIO  1 10 
package?  For  the  same  reason  U of  T 
came  up  with  the  concept  in  the  first 
place  — too  many  students  for  the 
traditional  lecture/lab  format. 

“Back  in  the  bad  old  days  before  BIO 
1 10,”  says  zoology  professor  Bill  Friend, 
“there  were  two  introductory  biology 
courses,  each  divided  into  classes  of  about 
100  students.  That  meant  the  professors 
were  giving  two  lectures  a week,  repeated 
five  times.  The  students  and  profs  were 
like  zombies.  When  a student  asked  a 
question,  the  other  students  turned  off; 
they  figured  there  was  no  point  listening 
because  it  couldn’t  be  on  the  exam  if  it 
wasn’t  part  of  the  caimed  lecture.  The 
profs  were  just  talking  books,  with  a bum- 
out  rate  of  about  two  years.  And  boy,  were 
they  basket  cases  then!” 

Projections  indicated  enrolment  in  the 
two  courses  would  be  up  to  1,800  by  1974 
which  meant  that  the  professors  would  be 
repeating  each  of  their  lectures  eight 
times.  It  was  apparent  something  had  to 
be  changed. 

Closed-circuit  television  was  becom- 
ing popular  for  teaching  several  classes  at 
once  but  there  were  drawbacks.  The 
student’s  role  was  too  passive,  with  no 
interacting  and  no  control  over  pace.  The 
professor,  meanwhile,  went  from  being  a 


The  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  (UTFA)  is  requesting  a 
total  across-the-board  salary  adjustment 
of  14.3  percent,  with  a commitment  to  a 
further  4.3  percent  in  1981-82,  in  its 
package  of  salaries  and  benefits  proposals 
for  1980-81  submitted  to  the  administra- 
tion in  November.  (Last  year  the  faculty 
was  awarded  an  increase  of  5.4  percent.) 

In  the  Nov.  15  faculty  association 
Newsletter,  UTFA  president  Michael 
Finlayson  says  that  these  proposals  do  not 
constitute  a^request  for  a salary  increase 
in  real  terms. 

“The  association  is  aware  of  the 
financial  policies  presently  being  pursued 
by  the  provincial  government  and  thus  it 
does  not  propose  a salary  increase  at  this 
time.  It  asks  merely  that  compensation  be 
made  for  the  most  recent  12  months’ 
inflation  and  that  the  first  step  be  taken 
towards  compensating  faculty  members 
and  librarians  for  the  losses  of  the 


talking  book  to  a talking  head.  Neverthe- 
less, television  was  a good  way  to  offer 
close-up  demonstrations  to  a lot  of  people 
in  different  rooms. 

Another  way  of  coping  with  large 
numbers  was  to  place  demonstration 
materials  and  taped  lectures  in  the 
library  where  students  could  use  them 
any  time. 

A two-day  workshop  was  organized  by 
about  1 2 botany  and  zoology  professors  to 
discuss  incorporating  these  and  other 
“teaching  systems”  into  a first  year 
biology  course  that  would  emphasize  self- 
paced  study  and  self-testing.  Proposals 
for  the  formulation  of  such  a course  went 
to  the  departmental  chairmen.  A 300- 
student  pilot  project  was  authorized,  on 
condition  that  it  cost  no  more  per  student 


previous  seven  years.” 

Finlayson  says  that  the  association  is 
aware  that  not  all  salaried  groups  have 
kept  pace  with  inflation,  but  “none  is 
falhng  behind  as  rapidly  as  we  are”. 
Finlayson  says  it  is  wrong  for  faculty 
members  and  librarians,  who  have  made  a 
commitment  to  the  University,  to  be 
singled  out  for  this  kind  of  economic 
decline;  in  addition,  he  says  it  is  damaging 
to  the  institution. 

“ ...  we  are  all  now  familiar  with  the 
flight  from  the  University  of  some  of  its 
most  talented  members.  It  would  be  naive 
to  think  this  is  unrelated  to  the  reduction 
of  real  salaries.  Equally  important  are  the 
long-term  effects  ...  If  the  University 
becomes  decreasingly  able  to  offer 
competitive  salaries  to  attract  able  young 
scholars  in  the  future,  then  it  will  increas- 
ingly become  the  haven  for  the  second- 
rate  and  will  sink  into  mediocrity.” 

Other  proposals  UTFA  submitted  to 


than  the  two  existing  courses. 

In  the  thousands  of  hours  of  discussion 
that  followed,  the  setting  out  of  goals  went 
something  like  this : wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  a 
student  could ... 

• learn  individually  and  control  the  pace 

• learn  when  he  felt  like  it 

• have  some  way  of  knowing  when  he  had 
learned 

• experience  as  much  human  interaction 
as  the  budget  would  allow 

• master  a basic  body  of  information  and 
skills 

• control  the  content  of  his  program 
The  apparent  contradiction  in  those 

last  two  goals  was  overcome  by  dividing 
the  course  into  core  material  and  advanc- 
ed level  work.  Every  student  must  master 
Continued  on  Page  2 


the  University  include: 

• removal  of  ceihngs  from  Librarian  III 
and  IV 

• modification  of  joint  membership  plan 
to  permit  family  access  to  the  University’s 
athletic  facilities 

• elimination  of  the  age  43  pension 
breakpoint 

• the  establishment  of  a joint  committee 
to  develop  a realistic  scheme  for  early 
retirement 

The  association’s  negotiating  team  is 
made  up  of  Richard  Landon,  Thomas 
Fisher  Rare  Book  Library,  and  Professors 
Brian  Galvin,  political  economy,  John 
Kervin,  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations, 
Michael  Donnelly,  social  sciences, 
Scarborough  College,  and  Finlayson 
(chairman)  history.  University  College. 
Finlayson  says  the  negotiations  will  begin 
shortly. 
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U of  T enrolment  up 

Enrolment  at  the  University  has 
increased  slightly  for  the  1979-80 
academic  year  over  the  previous  year, 
according  to  Harry  Eastman,  vice- 
president  (research  and  planning)  and 
registrar. 

Regular  session  enrolment  at  all 
three  campuses  totalled  45,260  students 
— 32,016  full-time  and  13,244  part-time. 

Last  year,  43,377  students 
were  registered. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  there 
were  16,921  new  and  returning  students 
on  the  St.  George  campus,  4,337  at 
Scarborough  College  and  4,731  at 
Erindale  College,  for  a total  of 
25,989. 

Summer  1979  enrolments  numbered 
1 1,887  for  a combined  summer-winter 
total  of  57,147  students.  Last  year’s 
combined  enrolment  was  53,624. 


U of  T’s  United  Way  campaign 
down  for  1979  but  donations 
are  still  being  accepted 

For  those  who  have  not  yet  donated  to  the 
United  Way  there  is  still  time,  if  pledges 
are  sent  now  to  the  University’s  campaign 
coordinator  R.B.  Oglesby,  associate 
secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

This  year’s  campaign  was  not  quite  so 
successful  as  last  year’s  — 1,982  donors 
contributed  $ 1 55,200,  compared  to  2, 1 1 1 
donors  contributing  $166,326  in  1978. 

There  are  some  bright  notes,  though, 
in  this  year’s  campaign:  Merit  awards  for 
giving  “outstanding  increased  support” 
to  United  Way  were  presented  to  the 
Department  of  Computing  Services,  for 
more  than  doubhng  the  number  of 
donors;  Hart  House,  for  the  greatest 
proportion  of  donors  to  total  staff  (71 
percent);  and  the  Faculty  of  Nursing,  for 
a substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
donors.  The  Physical  Plant  Department 
received  an  honourable  mention  for  “its 
enthusiastic  response  to  the  campaign”. 
(Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  676 
physical  plant  employees  were  donors,  a 
high  proportion  of  donors  to  total  staff, 
considering  that  they  are  scattered  across 
the  three  campuses,  and  work  day  and 
night  shifts,  and  thus  are  difficult  to 
contact.) 

At  the  final  meeting  of  U of  T’s  United 
Way  campaign,  on  Dec.  7,  President 
James  Ham,  who  this  year  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Educational  Division  of 
United  Way  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
expressed  his  deep  appreciation  of  the 
tremendous  response  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  University  to  this  annual 
appeal  for  funds  to  help  the  community 
in  its  voluntary  health,  social  service, 
recreation  and  rehabilitation  programs. 


UTFA  asks  for  14.3%  salary  adjustment 


PhD  Orals 


NYU  has  bought  our  BIO  110 

CjontinueJ from  Page  I 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Thursday,  December  20 
Takintope  Akinbiyi,  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  “Analysis  and 
Modelling  of  Single  Sided  Linear 
Induction  Pumps.”  Profs.  P.E.  Burke 
and  J.D.  Lavers.  Room  309, 63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Karl  Werner  Lendenmann,  Department 
of  Psychology,  “The  Effects  of  Group 
Formation  and  Intergroup  Conflict  on 
Members’  Decisions  Regarding  the 
Allocation  of  Joint  Earnings:  Equality 
Versus  Equity.”  Prof.  A.  Rapoport. 
Room  1 1 1, 63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Clerk  III 

(19,370  — 11,040  — 12,710) 

Graduate  Studies  (2),  Applied  Science 
& Engineering  (5),  Preventive  Medicine 
& Biostatistics  (2) 

Clerk  Steno  III 

($9,370—  11,040  — 12,710) 
Comptroller’s  Office  (3) 

Clerk  Typist  III 

($9,370  — 11,040  — 12,710) 

Faculty  Office,  Arts  & Science  (1) 

Library  Technician  II 

($8,520  — 10,030  — 11,540) 

Music  (2) 

Library  Technician  III 

($9,370—  11,040  — 12,710) 

Library  Science  (1) 

Secretary  I 

($9,370  — 11,040  — 12,710) 

Hart  House  (5),  Civil  Engineering  (5), 
New  College,  50  percent  part-time  (2), 
Surgery  (4),  Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics  (2),  Physics  (1) 

Secretary  II 

($10,330  — 12,160  — 13,990) 

Erindale  College  (4),  Director  of 
Finance  (3) 

Secretary  III 

($1 1,370  — 13,370  — 15,370) 

Dentistry  (1),  Environmental  Studies  (2) 

Secretary  IV 

($12,650  — 14,880  — 17,1 10) 

Chief  Librarian’s  Office  (1) 

Administrative  Assistant  II 

($14,760  — 17,370  — 19,980) 

Guidance  Centre  (4) 
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Wednesday,  January  9 
Irene  Rima  Makaryk,  Department  of 
English,  “Comic  Justice  in  Shakespeare’s 
Comedies.” Prof  S.P.  Zitner. Room  111, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  January  11 
Ronald  Peter  Glasberg,  Department  of 
History,  “The  Contextualization  of  the 
Annales  School,  1949-1968:  An  Experi- 
ment in  Historiography.”  Prof  J.  Dent. 
Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Veronica  O’Reilly,  Department  of 
English,  “Vision  and  Form  in  the  Works 
of  Denis  Johnston.”  Prof  A. 
Saddlemyer.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George 
St.,  3 p.m. 


Laboratory  Technician  II 

($12,650  — 14,880  — 17,1 10) 

Surgery  (4),  Clinical  Biochemistry  (4), 
Banting  (6),  Dentistry  (1) 

Laboratory  Technician  III  ^ 

($13,960  — 16,430  — 18,900) 

Medicine  (4),  Nutrition  & Food 
Science  (6) 

EM  Technician  II 

($12,650  — 14,880  — 17,1 10) 

Anatomy,  Histology  (6) 

Computer  Operator 

($13,960  — 16,430  — 18,900) 

U of  T Press,  Downsview  (5) 

Programmer  I 

($11,990—  14,120  — 16,250) 

Medical  Computing  (4),  Education  (4) 

Programmer  III 

($^8,160  — 21,370  — 24,580) 
Computing  Services  (3) 

Programmer  IV 

($22,360  — 26,310  — 30,260) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Engineering  Technologist  I 
($11,990  — 14,120  — 16,250) 

Medical  Computing  (4) 

Engineering  Technologist  III 

($16,390  — 19,280  — 22,170) 

Physics  (1),  Central  Services  (4) 

Photographer  II 

($10,330  — 12,160  — 13,990) 
Instructional  Media  Services  (4) 

Police  Constable 

($13,312,  Union) 

Physical  Plant  (6) 

Craftsman  III 

($15,500  — 18,240  — 20,980) 

Aerospace  Studies  (5) 

Accountant  V 

($20,140  — 23,700  — 27,260) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Research  and  Planning  Officer 

($20,140  — 23,700  — 27,260) 

Office  of  Vice-President  (Research  and 
Planning)  and  Registrar  (2) 

Assistant  Director 

($21,200  — 24,940  — 28,680) 

Private  Funding  (5) 

Professional  Engineering  Officer  III 

($22,360  — 26,310  — 30,260) 

Physics  (1) 

Electrical  Systems  Engineer 

($22,360  — 26,310  — 30,260) 

Physical  Plant  (6) 


the  former,  while  the  latter  breaks  down 
into  four  times  as  many  study  areas  as  any 
one  student  could  sign  up  fpr,  so  there’s 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  be  selective. 
That’s  reassuring  to  professors  who  dread 
teaching  first  yfiar  students  reluctantly 
enrolled  in  a course  because  it’s  a pre- 
requisite for  something  else. 

Core  material  is  outlined  in  a printed 
study  guide,  used  in  conjunction  with 
audio  cassettes  that  can  be  stopped, 
rewound,  and  played  back  until  the 
student  has  fully  understood.  Mini- 
quizzes are  incorporated  into  the  taped 
material  about  every  three  minutes  so 
comprehension  is  constantly  tested.  Oral 
testing  takes  place  in  six-student  tutorials 
held  twice  monthly . Each  core  unit  begins 
with  a list  of  what  the  student  should 
know  so  expectations  are  well-defined. 

Advanced  level  work  follows  the 
traditional  lecture/lab  format.  Testing 
methods  for  both  core  and  advanced  work 
include  multiple  choice  quizzes,  essays, 
written  lab  reports,  and  hands-on 
demonstrations  that  certain  skills  have 
been  acquired. 

In  a typical  year,  BIO  1 10 incorporates 
1 ,500  students,  20  professors,  65  teaching 
assistants,  and  50  undergraduate  super- 
visors. Logistics  are  complex  but  use  of 
space  is  efficient  because  activities  are 
spread  through  time.  The  five  multi- 
media  rooms,  each  with  20  audio  booths, 
are  open  50  hours  a week.  Two  lecture 
rooms  and  six  20-student  labs  are  in 
almost  constant  use,  and  about  200 
tutorials  take  place  each  week  throughout 
the  Ramsay  Wright  building. 

The  BIO  1 10  course  can  be  a shock  to 
the  student  used  to  having  his  hand  held, 
says  Friend.  The  format  is  so  unfamiliar, 
the  enrolment  so  large,  and  the  decisions 
so  numerous  that  students  mustfmd  their 


Imperial  Oil  Ltd.  research  grants 

The  program  is  designed  to  encourage 
research  in  areas  of  interest  to  the 
company,  which  include  economic  and 
social  research  pertaining  to  the  relation- 
ships between -the  company  and  its 
employees,  customers  and  the  business 
environment  in  which  it  operates,  as  well 
as  environmental,  earth,  chemical, 
process  and  structural  sciences  research. 

The  deadline  for  submission  at  the 
agency  h January  15.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  ORA  at  978-2163. 

MIT  Program  in  Science,  Technology 
& Society  research  fellowships 
The  program  supports  several  one-year 
research  fellowships  on  the  relationships 
of  science,  technology  and  society  in  the  , 
following  areas: 

Social  and  historical  studies  of  science 
and  technology; 

T echnology  and  the  distribution  of  power 
in  industrial  society; 

Cultural  dimensions  (e.g.,  ideological, 
aesthetic,  ethical)  of  science  and  tech- 
nology; 

Policy  studies  involving  science  and 
technology. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  proposals 
involving  substantial  work  in  a field  or 
area  beyond  the  candidate’s  educational 


feet  early  in  the  year. 

But  for  many,  the  BIO  1 10  format  is  a 
godsend.  Students  whose  first  language  is 
not  English  can  play  back  the  tapes  as 
often  as  they  need  fof  a full  understand- 
ing. Their  speaking  skills  are  sharpened 
during  oral  tests  in  tutorials,  a relatively 
unthreatening  setting  because  there  are 
only  five  other  students  and  one  tutor 
present. 

Testing  starts  in  the  fourth  week  of  the 
course  and  continues  every  second  week 
throughout  the  year  so  students  can’t  fall 
behind  without  knowing  it.  Early  feed- 
back makes  it  possible  to  correct  faulty 
study  habits  before  it’s  too  late. 

At  NYU,  there  will  be  a major  differ- 
ence in  the  way  the  course  is  presented. 
Instead  of  audio,  they  will  be  using  video 
cassettes.  Unlike  television  though, 
videotape  can  be  stopped,  rewound,  and 
replayed  by  the  student  so  the  process 
will  be  just  as  interactive  as  the  Uof  T 
setup. 

Anticipated  starting  date  is  next 
September.  Meanwhile  the  core  material 
must  be  rethought  to  select  appropriate 
visuals  and  pare  down  the  scripts,  since 
verbal  content  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  pictures.  Technical  production 
will  be  expensive  because  students  are 
conditioned  to  expect  the  high  standards 
found  on  national  television  networks. 
Professors  Friend,  Nancy  Dengler,  Berry 
Smith,  and  Irv  Tallanhave  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  botany  and  zoology  depart- 
ments to  stage  the  transfer. 

Going  into  a different  medium  is  costly 
and  time-consuming  but  there’s  a big 
plus,  too. 

“The  people  at  NYU  are  making 
BIO  .1 10  their  own,”  says  Friend. 
“They’re  identifying  with  it  and  that’s 
essential  if  it’s  going  to  succeed  there.” 


background. 

The  deadline  for  submission  at  the 
agency  is  January  15.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  ORA  at  978-2 163. 

Program  of  Ontario-Quebec 
Projects  of  Exchange 
at  the  Post-Secondary  Level 
One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
program  is  to  encourage  the  exchange  of 
students,  faculty  and  staff  between  post- 
secondary institutions  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  as  well  as  co-operative  efforts  in 
scholarship  and  research.  The  categories 
of  acceptable  projects  are  educational 
exchanges,  research  projects,  exchanges 
to  improve  the  teaching  of  the  second 
language,  and  exploratory  visits. 

The  deadline  for  submission  at  the 
agency  is  January  31.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  your  principal, 
dean  or  director. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Environment  Canada,  Atmospheric 
Science  Subvention  Program: 

December  31. 

Connaught  Fund  research  and  new 
staff  grants  : January  15. 

National  Research  Council  research 
associateships:  15. 


A TASTE  OF  EGYPT 

AUTHENTIC  EGYPTIAN  CUISINE 
AT 

ALEXANDRIA  RESTAURANT  & TAVERN 

154  CUMBERLAND  STREET  925-6100 

AND 

STONE  COTTAGE  INN 

3750  KINGSTON  RD,  (AT  EGLINTON) 

266-6200 

OPEN  FOR  THE  HOLIDAY  SEASON 


JobOpoiings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should 
read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or 
telephone  the  Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets 
following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer 
responsible.  Please  call:  (1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-5468; 
(3)  Manfred  Wewers,  978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-21 12;  (5)  Barb  Lipton, 
978-45 1 8;  (6)  Clive  Pyne,  978-44 1 9. 
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Governing  Council 
nominations  open 

Nominations  will  open  Jan.  14  and  will  remain  open  until  noon,  January  25 
for  the  following  positions; 

4 full-time  undergraduate  student  seats 
2 part-time  undergraduate  student  seats 
2 graduate  student  seats 
4 teaching  staff  seats 
1'  administrative  staff  seat 

Vested  in  the  Governing  Council  are  the  management  and  control  of  the 
University  and  of  University  College,  and  the  property,  revenues,  business 
and  affairs  thereof. 

Details  of  constitueiicies  and  electoral  procedures  will  be  published  in  the 
Bulletin  on  Jan.  7,  1980.  Nomination  forms  will  be  available  upon  request  on 
Jan.  7 and  thereafter,  from  the  Governing  Council  Secretariat,  Room  106,  Simcoe 
Hall,  or  at  the  Registrars’  Offices  at  Scarborough  and  E'rindale  Colleges. 
Enquiries  may  be  directed  to  the  Governing  Council  Secretariat  at  978-6576. 


Season’s  greetings 

from  the  staff  of  the  Bulletin 


Christmas  tree  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House 


Deadline  for  January  7 Bulletin 

The  Christmas  break  is  upon  us  and  we  would  like  to  remind  you  that  the  first 
Bulletin  after  the  holidays  will  be  published  Jan.  7.  The  deadline  for  material 
for  that  issue,  including  events,  is  Friday,  December  21. 


BIDU:  linking  industry 
and  U of  T researchers 

to  make  a dent  in  the  American  monopoly 


of  medical  instruments 


by  Jacqueline  Swartz 

Whether  you  are  in  need  of  a bandage 
or  a brain  scan,  the  equipment  used 
in  your  treatment  will  most  likely  come 
from  the  US.  “Canada  imports  approxi- 
mately 94  percent  of  its  medical  instru- 
ments, and  that  doesn’t  do  anything  for 
our  balance  of  trade,”  says  Rod  Kosmick, 
director  of  the  Biomedical  Instrumenta- 
tion Development  Unit  (BIDU),  a 
federally  funded  advanced  technology 
organization  housed  since  1976  in  the 
Rosebrugh  Building. 

“We’re  a go-between  for  the  bio- 
medical instrument  industry  and  the 
University,”  says  Kosmick,  explaining 
that  he  wants  to  link  up  University 
researchers  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. “VC^e  want  inventors  to  come  and 
talk  with  us  about  what  they’re  doing.” 
BIDU  not  only  seeks  ideas  which  could 
lead  to  the  development  of  new  medical 
instruments,  but  provides  research  and 
development  services  to  industry.  This 
two-way  street  keeps  the  University  in 
touch  with  what’s  happening  in  “the  real 
world”  and  also  generates  income,  since 
manufacturers  pay  for  research  and 
development  services,  says  Kosmick. 
BIDU  can  also  assist  a scientist  in  apply- 
ing for  federal  grants. 

The  non-profit  organization  has  been 
designated  by  the  federal  government  as 
the  only  centre  for  advanced  technology 
in  the  biomedical  field.  BIDU  consults 
with  staff  from  the  Institute  of  Bio- 
medical Engineering  that  include 
doctors,  a physicist  and  a mathematician, 
and  chemical  and  mechanical  engineers. 
As  Kosmick  points  out,  the  number  of 
potential  consultants  at  the  University  is 
almost  unlimited.  In  addition  to  Kosmick 
and  an  administrative  assistant,  three 
engineers  are  on  BIDU’s  payroll. 

Kosmick  explains  that  while  there  is  no 
shortage  of  excellent  research  in  the 
biomedical  instrument  field  at  the 
University,  and  particularly  at  its  teach- 
ing hospitals,  what  is  lacking  is  a “funnel” 
to  the  marketplace. 

“Innovative  ideas  we  have  — but  we 
usually  find  ourselves  buying  them  back 
in  the  form  of  imported  products.” 
Why?  The  answers  have  to  do  with 
attitudes  and  cost  factors.  Because  of  the 
disparate  size  of  American  and  Canadian 
markets,  a Canadian  company  is  going  to 
have  to  sell  10  times  as  much  as  its 
American  counterpart  in  order  to  exist. 
Competition  is  especially  tough  because 
large  American  companies  can  afford  to 
sell  certain  products  at  a loss  for  just  long 
enough  to  squeeze  a Canadian  company 
out  of  the  race.  And  Canadian  manu- 
facturers rarely  have  the  medical  market- 
ing background  they  need  to  assess 
whether  an  instrument  will  be  able  to 
compete. 

“I  deal  with  companies  that  have  been 
successful  in  other  areas  — that  want  to 
diversify  but  have  no  experience  in  the 
medical  field.  Marketing  techniques  for 
selling  to  hospitals  are  foreign  to  them,” 
Kosmick  explains. 

Added  to  this  is  the  reluctance  of 
hospitals,  like  Canadians  in  general,  to 
buy  Canadian  goods.  “We’ve  been  brain- 
washed into  thinking  that  American 
technology  is  the  best,”  says  Kosmick. 
And  there  are  difficulties  in  exporting  to 
the  US.  Not  only  tariffs,  but  non- tariff 
barriers  such  as  policies  adopted  by  many 
states  to  “buy  American”,  and  Federal 
Drug  Administration  regulations,  help 
keep  out  Canadian  medical  products. 

Kosmick,  who  joined  BIDUayear  ago, 
is  nevertheless  optimistic  about  the 
organization,  which  has  been  operating 
on  a five-year  grant  from  the  federal 
Department  of  Industry,  Trade  and 
Commerce.  In  the  past  year,  BIDU  has 
been  successful  in  helping  University 


researchers  and  Canadian  companies 
refine  their  ideas  and  turn  them  into 
pre-production  prototypes. 

One  device  in  BIDU’s  portfolio  is  a 
small  computer  that  can  simultaneously 
test  bacterial  organisms  in  up  to  37 
patients.  The  microbiological  data 
processing  system  not  only  identifies 
organisms  causing  a patient’s  illness,  but 
if  antibiotics  are  necessary  indicates  the 
minimum  dose  required. 

BIDU  was  approached  by  a Canadian 
company  to  develop  this  system  into  a 
commercial  product,  and  Kosmick 
reports  that  it  is  now  being  marketed  in 
North  America  and  a sale  is  pending  to  a 
Japanese  company. 

Another  BIDU-assisted  device  is  the 
Advanced  Doppler  Flow  Recorder,  an 
attachment  to  the  widely  used  Doppler 
Flow  Recorder  which  measures  the  flow 
of  blood  through  veins  and  arteries  . 
While  the  Doppler  Flow  Recorder 
procedure  is  subjective,  dependent  on  the 
physician  or  nurse’s  hearing,  the 
advanced  Doppler  attachment  makes  a 
reliable  objective  assessment  of  the 
degree  of  vascular  occlusive  disease 
(hardening  of  the  arteries).  It  is  a small 
computer  that  displays  signals  on  a screen 
and  issues  a printout  indicating  how  the 
blood  is  flowing.  The  device  was  develop- 
ed by  the  Institute  of  Biomedical  Engi- 
neering and  one  of  BIDU’s  engineers. 
With  BIDU’s  marketing  assistance,  the 
licence  to  manufacture  the  product  was 
sold  to  an  American  company. 

BIDU  provided  workshop  facilities 
and  an  engineer  to  Professor  Jim  Duffin, 
Department  of  Physiology,  for  the 
development  of  a microprocessor  con- 
trolled ventilator,  an  automatic  device 
that  assists  breathing.  Attached  to  the 
patient’s  airway,  it  monitors  his  state  and 
can  augment  or  take  over  breathing.  The 
device,  which  could  be  used  in  intensive 
care  units,  is  undergoing  c*linical  trials  at 
Toronto  General  Hospital.  Kosmick  says 
that  there  is  a possibility  a licence  will  be 
sold  to  an  international  manufacturing 
company  in  the  next  three  months. 

Much  of  BIDU’s  success  in  marketing 
depends  on  word  of  mouth.  “Success 
breeds  success,  and  we’re  hoping  for  a 
snowball  effect,”  says  Kosmick. 

In  the  future,  Kosmick  hopes  to 
promote  even  more  “University/ 
industry  interface”,  possibly  through  a 
display  of  U of  T technology  at  a down- 
town centre.  The  survival  of  the  univer- 
sity system,  he  says,  depends  on  industry 
picking  up  some  of  the  costs  of  research. 
“Instead  of  paying  taxes  and  having  the 
government  make  decisions  about 
research,  industry  should  have  direct 
input.” 


In  Memoriam 


Professor  Neil  Richard  Frederick 
Steenberg,  Department  of  Physics, 

Oct.  18. 

Prof.  Steenberg  was  appointed  assis- 
tant professor  of  physics  at  U of  T in 
1954  and  associate  professor  in  1962.  At 
about  that  time  he  helped  start  the  High 
Energy  Physics  group. 

He  was  born  in  Winnipeg  in  1925. 
After  the  second  world  war  he  went 
to  Queen’s  University,  where  he  received 
his  BA  in  1949  and  MA  in  1950.  He 
received  his  doctorate  at  Oxford. 
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Faculty  of  Medicine  search  committees 

Dr.  Rose  Sheinin,  Department  ofMicro- 


Committee  Highlights 


The  following  search  committees  have 
been  established  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine: 

• A search  annmittee  to  recommend  a 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physio- 
logy to  succeed  Professor  John  Murphy 
whose  term  ends  on  June  30,  1980.  The 
membership  of  the  committee  is : Dr.  K.  J . 
Dorrington,  associate  dean  (basic 
sciences),  Faculty  of  Medicine  (chair- 
man); Dr.  Peter  Hallet,  Dr.  Uwe 
Ackerman  and  Dr.  D.H.  Osmond, 
Department  of  Physiology;  Dr.  Keith 
Moore,  Department  of  Anatomy;  Dr. 
Robert  Volpe,  Department  of  Medicine; 
Dr.  E.M.  Sellers,  Department  of  Phar- 
macology; and  Professor  A.M.  Zimmer- 
man, School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

• A search  committee  to  recommend  a 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Medical 
Microbiology  to  succeed  Dr.  Norman 
Hinton  whose  term  ends  June  30,  1980. 
The  membership  of  thecommittee  is:  Dr. 
W.H.  Francombe,  associate  dean 
(academic  affairs)  (chairman);  Dr. 

Arthur  Franklin,  Dr.  Leslie  Spence, 
Department  of  Medical  Microbiology; 


Hand-crafted 
treasures  just 
arrived  from 
South  America 

• Alpaca  wool  — hand-woven 
carpets,  wall  hangings, 
blankets,  sweaters  and 
ponchos 

• Hand-tooled  leatherfurniture 

• Carved  gourds,  ceramics 
clothing  and  all  sorts  of  native 
crafts 

• Flutes  or  quena  from  the  Andes 

• Unusual  Christmas 
decorations 


TITIKAKA 

4 Collier  St. 

(North  side  of  municifi^l  library 
on  Yonge  St.) 

Jorge  Vadillo  925-0544 

Manager 


biology  & Parasitology;  Dr.  Hillar 
Vellend,  Departments  of  Medicine  and 
Medical  Microbiology;  Dr.  J.H. 
Crookston,  Department  of  Pathology, 
Toronto  General  Hospital;  Dr.  E.A. 
McCulloch,  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 
and  Dr.  Harold  Richardson,  Department 
of  Microbiology,  McMaster  University. 

• A search  committee  to  recommend  a 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Ophthal- 
mology to  succeed  Dr.  J.C.  McCulloch 
whose  term  ends  on  June  30,  1980.  The 
membership  of  the  committee  is:  Dr.  R. 
Brian  Holmes,  dean.  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, (chairman);  Dr.  John  Fowler, 
Department  of  Ophthalmology,  Sunny- 
brook  Medical  Centre;  Dr.  Brenda 
Gallic,  Dr.  Jack  Crawford,  Department 
of  Ophthalmology;  Dr.  John  Wherrett, 
Department  of  Medicine;  Dr.  Barry 
Rewcastle,  Department  of  Pathology; 
and  Dr.  E.A.  McCulloch,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

• A search  committee  to  recommend  a 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Obstet- 
rics & Gynaecology  to  succeed  Dr.  J.L. 
Harkins  whose  term  ends  on  June  30, 

1 980.  The  membership  of  the  committee 
is:  Dr.  W.H.  Francombe,  associate  dean 
(academic  affairs)  (chairman);  Dr.  John 
Whetham,  Dr.  R.J.  Benzie,  Dr.  G.E. 
Enhoming,  Department  of  Obstetrics  & 
Gynaecology;  Dr.  David  Carver,  Depart- 
ment of  Paediatrics;  Dr.  Gerard  Burrow, 
Department  of  Medicine;  Dr.  Scott 
Russell,  Department  of  Obstetrics, 

North  York  General  Hospital;  Prof. 

A.M.  Zimmerman,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  and  Dr.  Jack  Walters,  Depart- 
ment of  Obstetrics,  University  of  Ottawa. 

All  the  committees  welcome  sugges- 
tions, which  may  be  submitted,  prefer- 
ably in  writing,  to  the  chairmen  or 
members  of  the  committees. 


Joubin-James  visiting  lecturer 

Professor  D.A.  Pretorius,  director. 
Economic  Geology  Research  Unit, 
University  of  Witwatersrand,  will  be  in 
residence  from  December  to  mid- 
February  as  the  Department  of  Geology’s 
first  Joubin-James  Visiting  Lecturer. 

Professor  Pretorius  will  be  deeply 
involved  in  the  life  of  the  department, 
including  this  year’s  Ore  Deposits 
Workshop. 

The  aimual  Joubin-James  Visiting 
Lectureship  was  made  possible  by  a 
generous  donation  to  the  geology  depart- 
ment by  Lloyd  Chandler  and  will 
perpetually  honour  two  of  Canada’s 
distinguished  economic  geologists  after 
whom  the  lectureship  is  named.  The 
Joubin-James  Visiting  Lectureship  will 
be  occupied  annually  by  a highly 
distinguished  person  of  the  calibre  of 
Professor  Pretorius. 


The  Academic  Affairs  Conamittce  at 
its  meeting  Dec.  6 

• recommended  a resolution  concerning 
the  discontinuation  of  food  sciences. 
Before  the  University  can  make  “appro- 
priate disposition’’  of  the  Lillian 
Massey  Building,  under  a 1907  agree- 
ment it  must  formally  declare  that  it  will 
no  longer  maintain  the  Faculty  of  Food 
Sciences.  No  new  students  have  been 
admitted  for  study  leading  to  the  BSc 
(Food  Sciences)  since  1974-75;  the  last 
graduating  class  was  in  1978.  A few  staff 
members  who  still  have  space  in  the 
Lillian  Massey  Building,  the  home  of 
the  former  Faculty,  will  move  into 

the  FitzGerald  Building  before  the  end 
of  the  academic  year,  when  renovations 
are  completed. 

• received  a letter  from  Eric  McKee, 
the  University  Ombudsman,  concerning 
the  release  of  names  of  students  convicted 
of  academic  offences.  McKee  would  like 
the  committee  to  reconsider  its  decision 
that  the  names  of  offenders  be  reported, 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
impose  such  a “severe  and  irrevocable 
penalty”  on  all  offenders,  whether  they 
be  convicted  at  the  departmental  or 
Tribunal  level. 

The  distinct  contrast  between  the  more 
informal  approach  at  the  departmental 
level  and  the  Tribunal,  with  its  formal 
procedures,  written  notice  of  charges, 
right  to  counsel  and  overall  judicial 
character,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  a 
consistent  application  of  a severe  penalty 
at  both  levels,  McKee  says. 

As  for  publishing  only  the  names  of 
those  convicted  by  the  Tribunal,  he 
says  that  “this  too  could  generate  serious 
inequities”  because  “the  distinction 
between  the  offences  which  are  dealt 
with  at  each  level  is  far  from  clear-cut”. 
He  says  “. . . it  is  altogether  possible 
that  exactly  the  same  infraction  could  be 
settled  in  one  instance  at  the  depart- 
mental level  and  in  another  before  the 
Tribunal  itself.” 

He  says  that  “to  add  to  this  already 
potentially  significant  inequity  in  the 
treatment  of  two  students  who  have 
committed  the  same  offence  by  reporting 
the  name  of  only  the  student  dealt  with 
by  the  Tribunal  seems  quite  unfair.” 

The  Planning  & Resources  Com- 
mittee, at  its  meeting  Dec.  10 

• recommended  to  Governing  Council 
that  it  dispose  of  the  Lillian  Massey 
Building  by  selling  the  land  on  which 
the  building  is  located  to  Victoria 
University 

• considered  the  eligibility  for  Connaught 
Development  Grant  support  of  a 
proposal  for  a research  program  in 
“Fatigue,  Fracture  Mechanics  and 
Structural  Integrity”  submitted  by 
David  W.  Hoeppner,  Cockburn  Professor 
of  Engineering  Design,  Department  of 


Mechanical  Ifogineering.  Debate  was 
deferred  until  the  next  meeting  when 
additional  information  will  be  presented 

• approved  that 

(a)  the  assignment  of  the  annual  income 
of  the  Mary  Gertrude  I’Anson  Fund  to 
the  support  of  research  in  the  Division 
of  Community  Health  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  including  public  health 
activities  of  those  departments  formerly 
in  the  School  of  Hygiene  (but  not  in  the 
division)  which  are  carried  out  through 
the  division  should  be  extended  to 
April  30,  1981,  and 

(b)  a proposal  for  the  future  disposition 
of  the  I ’Anson  Fund  should  be  submitted 
by  Oct.  1,  1 980  for  the  consideration  of 
Governing  Council 

• received  for  information  the  1 979 
Enrolment  Report  (see  story,  page  1) 

• received  a memorandum  from  Harry 
Eastman,  vice-president  (research  and 
planning)  and  registrar,  concerning  the 
Institute  for  Child  Study  Laboratory 
School.  Planning  & Resources  twice  last 
year  sent  back  an  administration  proposal 
to  reduce  the  budgetary  deficit  of  the 
lab  school  by  reducing  the  scale  of  the 
school  over  a three-year  period.  The 
committee  wanted  the  administration  to 
consider  a plan  from  the  school’s 
parents’  association  in  which  the  present 
structure  of  the  school  would  be 
maintained;  the  association  would 
assume  financial  and  legal  responsibility 
for  the  school;  and  the  University 
connection  would  be  retained.  Planning 
& Resources,  however,  “indicated  that 

a plan  whereby  the  University  supported 
a privately  managed  school  by  direct 
subsidy  or  by  assuming  a residual 
responsibility  would  not  be  acceptable”. 

In  his  memorandum.  Professor 
Eastman  said  that  at  a meeting  with 
members  of  the  parents’  association  in 
November  “the  representatives  of  the 
parents’  association  stated  that  they  had 
neither  the  mandate  nor  the  wish  to 
establish  a school  that  was  truly 
independent  of  the  University  of 
Toronto”^. 

As  a result  of  this  position,  and  in  view 
of  the  continuing  deficit,  expected  to 
be  about  $212,000  in  1979-80,  “the 
administration  will  write  to  the  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Education  to  ask  him 
whether  or  not  he  proposes  to  offer  new 
advice  about  how  the  University  could 
resolve  the  laboratory  school’s  financial 
problem,  including  his  views  on  the 
appropriateness  of  a fee  increase  for 
1980-81”  of  $500,  said  Eastman.  “It  may 
be  that  the  basic  element  of  the  plan 
that  was  presented  last  year  still 
constitutes  the  best  course  of  action.” 

The  parents’  association  will  be  given 
time  to  consider  the  plans,  which  will 
be  presented  to  Planning  & Resources 
around  March. 


Luncheon  and  Dinner  Service  Monday  to  Friday 
12  noon  — 2:00  p.m. 

5:00  — 7:30  p.m. 


Viewing  the  future, 
looking  back  at  the  past 

CBC-TV’s  “The  National”  network 
news  program  will  feature  special  reports 
on  the  1980s  during  the  week  of  Dec.  24  to 
28  at  1 1 p.m.  Professors  from  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  represented  in  several  of  these 
nightly  reports,  produced  by  CBC 
science  editor  John  Blackstone. 

CFRB  Radio  will  be  featuring  a look 
back  at  the  70s  on  campus.  Professors 
Robin  Harris  and  Claude  Bissell  and 
President  James  Ham  will  be  among 
those  interviewed.  The  broadcast  date  is 
Sunday,  Dec.  30,  the  time  to  be 
announced. 

Hollywood  of  the  North’s 
favourite  set 

Now  that  Toronto  is  turning  into  the 
Hollywood  of  the  North,  U of  T has 
become  much  sought  after  as  a site  for 
location  filming,  so  much  so  that  the 
Media  Centre’s  Arpi  Mar  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  liaison  with  film  companies. 

If  you  receive  any  inquiries  about 
filming  at  the  University,  refer  them  to 
Mar,  at  978-6511. 
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Unhappy  they  had  to  leave  the  USSR 

the  children  of  Soviet  Jews  find  it  difficult  adjusting  to  life  in  Toronto 


by  Jaqueline  Swartz 

Imagine  a child  from  a comfortable 
middle-class  home  given  three  weeks’ 
notice  that  he  must  leave  his  friends, 
relatives  and  school  for  a country  with  an 
unfamiliar  language  and  customs,  a 
country  whose  basic  political  premises  he 
has  heard  criticized  from  the  time  he  can 
remember. 

This  is  what  happened  to  the  more  than 
400  Soviet  Jewish  immigrant  children 
who  have  been  arriving  in  Toronto  since 
1970. 

‘ ‘They  didn’t  leave  by  their  own  choice, 
they  weren’t  consulted  and  some  weren’t 
told  where  they  were  going  until  they 
were  on  the  plane,”  remarks  Roberta 
Markus,  a research  associate  with  the 
Centre  for  Russian  and  East  European 
Studies. 

Three  years  ago  Markus,  in  her 
dissertation  on  the  perceptions  of  the 
West  that  are  instilled  in  Soviet  children 
by  their  schools,  tried  to  speculate  about 
what  would  happen  if  they  encountered 
Western  society.  The  substantial  immi- 
gration of  Soviet  Jews  to  Toronto  in  the 
last  10  years  (Canada  ranks  as  the  third- 
largest  recipient  of  Soviet  Jewish 
immigrants)  gave  her  an  opportunity  to 
test  her  ideas. 

With  the  sponsorship  of  Jewish 
Immigrant  Aid  Services  (JIAS),  she  has 
completed  a book.  Adaptation:  A Case 
Study  of  Soviet  Jewish  Immigrant  Children 
in  Toronto,  1970-1978.  Based  on  ques- 
tionnaires and  interviews  with  over  100 
immigrant  children,  as  well  as  their 
parents,  teachers  and  schoolmates,  the 
study  explores  the  children’s  perceptions 
of  themselves  as  Russians,  Jews  and 
immigrants,  and  of  their  schools.  She 
assesses  the  kind  of  problems  the  children 
encounter  in  coping  with  anew  language 
and  culture  and  examines  their  teachers’ 
views  of  how  the  children  perform 
academically  and  relate  socially. 

Based  on  her  research  on  Soviet 
schools,  Markus  predicted  that  the  Soviet 
immigrant  children  would  have  difficulty 
adjusting  here.  This  was  borne  out  by 
JIAS,  which  was  approached  repeatedly 
by  school  administrators,  principals  and 
teachers  who  reported  that  the  children 
were  having  emotional,  behavioural  and 
learning  problems.  “These  frustrations 
were  often  manifested  through  extended 
absenteeism,  violent  behaviour,  general- 
ly uncooperative  attitudes  towards 
learning,  and  hostile  and  aggressive 
relations  with  others,”  she  says. 

She  points  to  the  children’s  satisfaction 
with  their  homeland  as  part  of  the  reason 
for  their  difficult  adjustment  here.  “Most 
of  the  children  perceived  the  USSR  as  a 
big,  rich,  and  beautiful  country,  and  were 
proud  of  Soviet  achievements  in  science, 
technology,  sports  and  the  arts.”  Only  1 5 
percent  of  the  Toronto  sample  of  children 
she  questioned  said  they  were  critical  of 
their  country  before  leaving.  The  child- 
ren’s positive  view,  adds  Markus,  may  be 
a result  of  their  socio-economic  back- 
ground: about  60  percent  of  their  fathers 
were  in  the  professional  or  managerial 
stratum,  and  85  percent  of  their  mothers 
worked  outside  the  home. 

The  children  reported  close  emotional 


bonds  with  their  extended  family. 
Grandparents,  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins 
often  lived  within  walking  distance  and 
were  visited  daily.  “It  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  child  to  have  tears  in  his  eyes  when 
speaking  of  his  family  remaining  in  the 
Soviet  Union,”  says  Markus. 

Ties  were  also  close  with  the  school, 
which  structured  the  child’s  life  and 
made  him  feel  he  belonged  to  a collective 
that  provided  him  with  a sense  ofidentity 
and  security. 

“The  child  was  socialized  in  theUSSR 
to  feel  that  his  performance  and  beha- 
viour were  of  concern  not  only  to  himself 
but  to  the  collective,  his  teachers,  parents 
and  classmates,  and  that  there  was  an 
obligation  on  his  part  to  live  up  to  their 
expectations  of  him.”  When  he  failed, 
adds  Markus,  members  of  the  collective 
had  the  right  to  help  him  correct  his  ways. 

Moreover,  the  child  was  provided  with 
a set  of  strict  values  — good  and  bad  were 
absolute  and  the  behaviour  that  was 
fostered  by  the  USSR  was  believed  to 
promote  what  was  best  for  mankind. 

“What  distinguishes  the  Soviet 
immigrant  child  from  other  immigrant 
children  is  his  self-confidence,  and  the 
trust  in  the  value  system  he  brings  with 
him,”  says  Markus,  who  was  surprised  to 
find  that  tho  children  were  neither 
subdued  nor  grateful  to  be  here.  Unlike 
many  other  immigrant  children,  they 
were  ambitious,  healthy,  not  deprived 
culturally  or  educationally.  “They  are 
similar  to  our  own  middle  class,”  she 
points  out. 

Also,  because  Jewish  cultural  and 
religious  life  has  been  erased,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
children  see  themselves  as  Jews  in  name 
only.  In  spite  of  the  official  condemnation 
of  Jews  who  chose  to  emigrate,  the 
children  reported  that  when  they 
revealed  their  plans  to  leave,  the  beha- 
viour of  their  teachers  and  friends  did  not 
alter.  Only  6.5  percent  reported  a nega- 
tive change  in  their  teachers  and  3.7 
percent  noticed  a negative  attitude  in 
their  friends.  A number  of  children  said 
that  their  friends  saw  them  off  at  the 
railway  station,  gave  them  gifts  and  asked 
to  be  sent  chewing  gum.  Anti-Semitism 
was  reported  mainly  by  the  parents,  most 
of  whom  gave  as  their  reason  for  leaving 
the  USSR  economic  barriers  to  Jews. 

Yet  the  anti-religious,  pragmatic 
emphasis  in  the  Soviet  Union  means  that 
spiritual  and  ethnic  experiences  are 
absent  from  the  children’s  cultural 
baggage,  says  Markus,  noting  that  the 
children  are  apt  to  approach  all  forms  of 
religious  experience  with  scepticism  and 
cynicism.  “Teachers  in  Toronto  Jewish 
schools  recount  with  bewilderment  and 
abhorrence  cases  of  Soviet  children 
bursting  out  in  laughter  during  prayers, 
openly  ridiculing  Jewish  customs,  and 
publicly  disregarding  Jewish  dietary 
laws,”  she  says,  adding  that  most  of  the 
children  have  left  the  Jewish  schools. 

In  the  North  York  pubhc  schools, 
which  most  of  the  Soviet  children  attend, 
acceptance  by  peers  is  a major  problem, 
ranked  by  both  teachers  and  children  as 
at  least  as  important  as  lack  of  English. 


Service  Employees  Union  reaches  agreement 


A settlement  has  been  reached  in  contract 
negotiations  with  the  Service  Employees 
Union,  Local  204,  which  represents  750 
employees  at  the  University.  The  agree- 
ment was  ratified  at  a union  membership 
meeting  held  Dec.  4 in  Convocation  Hall. 

Retroactive  to  July  1,  1979,  when  the. 
contract  expired,  the  agreement  covers  a 
two-year  term  and  includes  a general 
wage  increase  of  $:41  per  hour  (7.4  per- 
cent) for  all  employees,  and  an  increase  of 
$.  10  an  hour  for  employees  classified  as 


lead  hands.  In  addition,  employees  will  be 
able  to  join  the  Blue  Cross  Dental  Care 
Plan  on  March  1,  1980.  They  will  be 
covered  by  the  st^dard  University  sick 
leave  plan  — up  to  15  weeks  for  each 
illness  and  three  days  personal  leave  per 
year  — which  will  replace  an  accn^l  sick 
leave  plan  based'on  1 '/a  days’  credit  for 
each  month  of  service. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a “wage 
reopener”  in  July,  1980  — at  that  time 
only  wages  will  be  negotiated. 


Students  complained  of  being  called 
names,  teased  and  insulted.  This,  they 
said,  is  the  opposite  of  the  reception 
given  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  foreign 
students,  who  are  greeted  with  curiosity 
and  enthusiasm,  they  insisted.  In  her 
interviews  with  111  local  students 
Markus  found  that  more  than  two-thirds 
expressed  negative  opinions  about  the 
Soviet  students.  Among  the  reasons  they 
gave  were  unexplained  dislike  and  their 
tendency  to  be  cliquish. 

“Our  official  multicultural  attitudes 
say  that  prejudice  has  been  broken  down 
except  for  visible  minorities.  But  these 
students  are  white,”  she  says,  adding  that 
even  Jewish  students,  who  are  well 
represented  at  North  York  schools,  see 
the  immigrants  as  Russians,  not  Jews,  and 
often  criticize  them  for  not  going  to  Israel. 

The  Soviet  students  see  their  Canadian 
peers  as  “drug-prone  and  promiscuous”. 
Because  they  have  so  httle  positive 
contact  with  students,  they  tend  to  base 
their  judgements  on  the  most  visible 
students,  who  are  the  most  likely  to  be 
flamboyant. 

The  students  reported  liking  their 
teachers  as  human  beings;  as  pedagogues, 
however,  they  found  them  to  be  less 
committed  than  Soviet  educators. 
Accustomed  to  factual  instruction,  rote 
learning  and  close  supervision,  they  have 
a hard  time  dealing  with  the  casual 
atmosphere  of  Toronto  schools.  “They 
tend  to  be  defiant,  to  test  the  limits,” 
remarks  Markus,  explaining  that  stu- 
dents want  to  know  the  point  at  which 
they’ll  be  reprimanded  or  punished. 

According  to  their  Canadian  teachers, 
they  have  a tendency  to  overestimate  their 
academic  levels.  Even  those  with  a good 
background  in  the  maths  and  sciences 
require  special  help  in  learning  to  con- 
ceptualize in  these  subjects.  And,  of 
course,  unfamiliarity  with  English 
retards  the  students’  progress  in  most 
subjects. 

T^is  problem  isn’t  just  an  academic 
one,  says  Markus,  remarking  that  child- 
ren are  handicapped  in  learning  English 
because  most  of  them  have  only  Russian 
friends  and  speak  Russian  whenever 
possible. 

The  Russian  children,  brought  up  in  a 
school  system  in  which  all  subjects  are 
compulsory,  are  not  used  to  options,  she 
says  — without  a great  deal  of  guidance 
they  will  stay  away  from  English-as-a- 
second-language  classes  as  well  as  extra- 
curricular activities. 

Markus  emphasizes  the  need  for  infor- 
mation and  counselling.  She  reports  that 
there  has  been  some  progress  made  along 
these  lines  in  the  past  year.  As  a result  of 
her  study,  the  North  York  secondary 
school  system  has  published  a guide  in 
Russian  on  its  requirements  and  options. 
There  have  been  efforts  to  develop  ties 
between  the  schools  and  the  Russian 
Jewish  community.  Parents,  most  of 
whom  had  no  contact  with  teachers,  have 
been  invited  to  meet  with  sichool  per- 
sonnel. Teachers  are  now  briefed  on  the 
students’  backgrounds  and  needs  in  a 
program  initiated  by  Professor  Donald  V. 
Schwartz,  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Professor  Schwartz,  who  is 
fluent  in  Russian,  has  acted  as  a liaison 
between  the  schools  and  the  Russian 
Jewish  community.  Some  high  schools 
are  offering  Russian  language  classes 
after  school. 

Markus  recommends  that  further 
efforts  include  bi-monthly  meetings  with 
the  Russian  students  and  guidance 
counsellors,  stronger  English-as-a- 
second-language  programs,  and  active 
encouragement  of  the  Soviet  students  to 
join  extra-curricular  activities.  She  feels 
that  such  attempts' wiU  be  rewarded. 
“These  students  have  a great  deal  tooffer; 
we  should  allow  them  to  contribute  to 
their  new  country.” 


Bored  by  the  sameness  of  holiday 
fare?  May  we  suggest  a solution? 


(®rcte  ^j>e£( 

tHake  faire  ponge  beef,  3nb  efuet  of  a 
fatte  be^te,  or  of  iHotton,  anb  fjafe  ah 
tfiib  on  a borbe  eimall;  3nb  caste  thereto 
pouber  of  pepet  anb  Salt;  3nb  boijan  it  is 
small  brboen,  put  bit  in  a bolle,  3nb 
meble  bem  toell;  then  mafee  a faire  large 
Cofpn.  anb  touebe  som  of  tbis  Stuffur  in. 


tKbrn  take  Capons,  Jbennes,  illallatbeS, 
Connpnges,  anb  parboile  beni  dene; 
take  tnobekokkes,  teles,  grete  bribbes, 
anb  plom  brm  in  a boiling  potte ; !3nb 
then  coutbe  al  bis^  fokole  in  |>r  Coffpn,  3nb 
put  in  euerpcb  of  btm  a quantite  of  pouber 
of  peper  anb  salt.  ®ben  take  marp, 
barbe  polkes  of  egges,  Bates  cut  in  ii. 
peceS,  reisons  of  coraunce,  prunes,  bolt 
dotoes,  bole  mates,  Canell,  anb  saffron. 
Put  first,  toben  tbou  bast  cotnebeb  all 
tbi  foule,  lep  tbe  remenaunt  of  tbpne 
other  staffer  of  beef  abougbt  bem,  aS 
bou  tbenkeSt  goobe;  anb  then  Stratoe  on 
bem  tbiS:  bates,  marp,  anb  repsons,  etc.. 


9nb  then  dose  tbi  Coffpn  toitb  a Ipbbe 
of  tbe  Same,  3nb  putte  bit  in  br  oben, 
3nb  lete  bit  bake  pnogb;  but  be  Inare.  or 
tbou  dose  bit,  that  there  come  no  saffron 
npgb  the  brinkeS  .tbere=of,  for  then 
bit  tool  neuer  close. 


Great  Pies 

Pastry  for  large  2-crust  pie 
2 Cornish  game  hens  or  1 frying  chick- 
en cut  up  or  2 large  chicken  breasts, 
split 

1 lb  ground  beef;  Va  cup  red  wine;  ’A 
cup  each  chopped  dates,  prunes, 
currants;  V2  tsp  salt;  'A  tsp  each 
mace,  cinnamon;  'A  tsp  each  cloves, 
cubebs, or  pepper. 

Parboil  poultry  for  5 minutes  in  salted 
water;  cool;  remove  skin.  Debone 
breasts.  Line  pan  with  pastry.  Mix  rest 
of  ingredients;  if  too  dry  and  crumbly, 
add  a bit  more  wine;  spread  half  this 
mixture  on  the  pie  shell ; arrange  the 
poultry  on  top;  spread  the  rest  of  the 
mixture  on  top;  cover  with  a crust,  slit  to 
let  the  steam  escape.  Bake  at  350°  for 
1 hour  and  1 0 minutes  or  until  nicely 
browned. 


With  it  you  might  serve  tredure,  tart  de 
Bry,  peasecoddes,  a salat,  & perhaps 
end  with  fygey  or  pomesmoille.  All  to 
be  found  in  Pleyn  Delit:  Medieval 
Cookery  for  Modern  Cooks,  by 
Constance  Hieatt  & Sharon  Butler  & 
published  by  us. 
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Former  Secretary  of  State  is  UC  President  establishes 
‘politician-in-residence’  pension  advisory  committee 


Former  Secretary  of  State  John  Roberts 
has  been  appointed  Visiting  Fellow  in 
Canadian  Studies  at  University  C'ollege 
for  1979-80.  He  has  also  been  named 
adjunct  professor  of  political  science  in 
the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

Professor  Mel  Watkins,  coordinator  of 
the  Canadian  Studies  Program,  says  he 
hopes  Roberts’  appointment,  which 
makes  him,  in  effect,  “politician-in- 
residence”  at  UC,  will  be  a precedent  for 
future  years. 

Roberts,  who  attended  UC  from  1951 
to  1 955,  graduated  in  political  science  and 
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We  take  care 
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economics.  He  obtained  his  B Phil  from 
Trinity  College,  0.xford  in  1957  and  his 
D Phil  from  St.  Antony’s  College, 
Oxford,  in  1963.  In  1965  he  received  a 
diploma  from  Ecole  National  d’Admin- 
istration,  Paris. 

He  was  a lecturer  in  U of  T’s  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy  from  1957  to 
1960.  In  1963  he  joined  the  Department 
of  External  Affairs  and  was  posted  in 
Ottawa,  New  York  and  Paris.  In  1966  he 
became  executive  assistant  to  the 
Minister  of  Forestry  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment. 

In  1968  he  ran  successfully  as  the 
Liberal  candidate  in  York  Simcoe,  and  in 

1 97 1 was  appointed  parliamentary 
secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Regional 
Economic  Expansion.  Defeated  in  the 

1972  federal  election,  he  served  as 
program  secretary  to  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  from  1972  to  1973  and  in  1974 
was  re-elected  to  Parliament  in  the  riding 
of  St.  Paul’s.  He  became  Secretary  of 
State  in  1976  and  as  such  was  responsible 
for  cultural  institutions  and  policy, 
official  language  policy,  freedom  of 
information,  citizenship  programs, 
protocol  and  royal  visits  and  social 
animation  programs,. 

Roberts  is  currently  working  on  a book 
on  Canadian  government. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL  CLUB 
FEATURES  THE 

DISCOUNT  TRAVEL  VOUCHER 


THE  TRA  VEL  VOUCHER  IN  THIS  AD  WILL  APPLY  AS 
YOUR  PART  PA  YMENT  ON  ANY  PACKAGE  BOOKED:- 


DISCOUNT  TRAVEL  VOUCHER 

This  coupon  is  redeemable  for  5%  (in  cash)  off  any  vacation  package 
featured  mall  tour  operator'sbrochuresand  or  newspaperads  (e  g.Sun- 
tours  Sunquest,  Skylark,  Club  Med,  cruise  tines,charter  flights  etc  ) 

Wnen  finahztng  your  vacation  arranuements  Ihrougn  tna  office  of 

RHGAb  travel  fi  TOURS 

tS04.IMITS  OR  BLOCKEO  PERIODS  - CHRI.STMAS  & WIN  TER  BREAK  INCi  UDED 

For  Phone  Reservations  Call 

787-0386 

3557  Bathurst  St  Toronto  Ont 

•-  CUP  AND  SAVE  - - 


OFFER  EXPIRES  MAY  30, 1980 
ONE  COUPON  PER  CDS  rOMER 


R WEXLER 


PresKJpnt 


THE  VOUCHER  WILL  ALSO  APPLY  FOR  SPECIAL  CHARTER 
RA  TES  TO  EUROPE,  EURAIL  PASSES,  HOTEL  RESERVATIONS 
AND  CAR  RENTALS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


MARCH  BREAK  AVAILABLE 
— in  sunny  PORTUGAL 

IN  A VILLA  FROM  $720.00  CDN.  P.P.  (DBL  OCCUR.) 


ISRAEL  FOUR  STAR  VACATIONS 

TWO  WEEKS  ISRAEL,  FLIGHT  & 
ACCOMMODATIONS  (SINAI  HOTEL)  AND  TRANSFERS. 

FROM  $1095.00  CDN.  P.P.  DOUBLE  OCCUPANCY , 

FOR  A COMPLETE  7 DAY  TOURING  INCLUDING  3 DAY  GALLILEAN 
TOUR  (WITH  HOTELS  ADD  $140.00) 

CRUISE  TO  EGYPT,  EUROPE,  AND  OTHER  OPTIONS  AVAILABLE. 


787-1271 


787-0386 
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A committee  to  advise  the  President  on 
pensions  has  been  established  by 
President  James  Ham. 

Terms  of  Reference 

The  Pension  Advisory  Committee 

shall  be  responsible  for: 

( 1 ) advising  the  President  on  policy  for 

pensions;  ^ 

(2)  recommending  changes  in  the  Pension 
Plan(s); 

(3)  recommending  regulations  required 
for  the  effective  operation  of  the  Pension 
Plan(s); 

(4)  monitoring  the  operation  of  the 
Pension  Plan(s). 

With  reference  to  (2)  above,  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  Pension 
Plan(s)  that  involve  changes  in  costs 
will  be  considered  by  the  Governing 
Council  and  the  U of  T Faculty  Associa- 
tion (UTFA)  and  the  U of  T Staff  Asso- 
ciation (UTSA)  in  the  context  of  annual 
salary  and  benefits  negotiations.  With 
respect  to  (4)  above,  the  Pension  Advisory 
Committee  shall: 

(i)  receive  through  the  President  actuarial 
reports  relating  to  actuarial  liabilities  of 
the  Pension  Plan(s)  and  reports  on  in- 
vestment performance; 

(ii)  make  recommendations  concerning 
the  form  of  annual  reports  to  be  provided 
by  the  President  to  members  of  the  Pen- 
sion Plan(s)  and  to  the  Governing 
Council. 

The  Pension  Advisory  Committee  may 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
concerning  procedures  and  practices  for 
the  actuarial  assessment  of  liabilities 
under  the  Pension  Plan(s)  and  for  the 
evaluation  of  investment  performance  of 
invested  funds  deriving  from  the  Pension 
Plan(s). 

Membership 

The  committee  will  consist  of:  three 
members  of  the  faculty  and  librarians, 
appointed  by  the  President,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  president  of  UTFA; 
three  members  of  the  administrative 
staff,  appointed  after  consultation  with 
the  president  of  UTSA;  and  three  addi- 
tional members  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  chairman  will  be  any 
member  of  the  committee,  nominated 
annually  by  the  committee  and  appointed 
by  the  President. 

There  is  to  be  a subcommittee  of  the 
Pension  Advisory  Committee,  called  the 


Pension  Appeals  Subcommittee.  The 
subcommittee  will  be  composed  of  three 
members  of  the  Pension  Advisory 
Committee,  namely:  one  member  from 
the  three  additional  members  appointed 
by  the  President;  one  member  from  the 
faculty  or  librarians;  and  one  member 
from  the  administrative  staff.  The 
Pension  Appeals  Subcommittee  will 
report  to  the  Pension  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, which  in  turn  will  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President.  The  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  will  be  appoint- 
ed annually  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Pension  Advisory  Committee.  In  thecase 
of  the  three  members  from  the  faculty 
and  librarians  and  the  three  from  the 
administrative  staff,  membership  on  the 
Pension  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  for 
a period  of  three  years,  except  that  in  the 
first  instance  of  constitution  of  the 
Pension  Advisory  Committee,  one 
member  in  each  of  these  two  categories 
will  be  appointed  for  one  year,  one  for 
two  years,  and  one  for  three  years. 

The  Pension  Advisory  Committee  will 
meet  quarterly  and  when  it  is  requested 
to  meet,  either  by  the  chairman,  by  two 
members  of  the  committee,  or  by  the 
President.  As  has  been  the  case  with  the 
present  Pension  Appeals  Subcommittee, 
the  subcommittee  will  meet  when  requir- 
ed to  consider  matters  submitted  to  it 
from,  or  on  behalf  of  individual  members 
of  the  Pension  Plan,  either  Pension  Plan 
contributors,  retired  staff  members  on 
pension,  or  their  surviving  beneficiaries. 

Following  consultation  with  the 
faculty  and  staff  associations.  President 
Ham  has  approved  the  following  as 
members  of  the  committee:  Professor 
D.C.  Baillie,  Department  of  Statistics; 
Mavis  Davison,  Library;  Professor  W.F. 
Graydon,  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering;  Professor  Mary  Laurence, 
Department  of  Psychology;  P.  S . Phillips, 
Office  of  Student  Awards;  Rianna 
Wallace,  Biomedical  Instrumentation 
Development  Unit. 

Other  members  are:  William  Birt,  vice- 
president,  employee  relations.  Shell 
Canada,  and  government  appointee  on 
Governing  Council;  A.G.  Rankin,  Vice- 
President  — Business  Affairs;  R.F. 
Brown,  director.  Personnel  Department; 
and  Michael  DaJFoe,  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  — Campus  and  Community 
Affairs  (secretary). 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Think  About  Your  RRSP 

How  about  a Self-Administered  Plan? 

• You  choose  the  manner  in  which  your  funds  are  invested. 

• You  may  wish  to  utilize  part  ot  your  existing  investment  portfolio. 

Why  not  make  your  next  inquiry  to 


Financial  Trust  Company 

21  St.Clair  Avenue  East 
Toronto, Ontario  M4T2T7 
(416)  961-1200 


RON  SLOAN  RACQUET  SPECIALIST 


specializing  in  top  line  equipment 
expert  custom  string  and  lesson  by 
tennis  professional  Ron  Sloan,  U.S.P.T.A. 


STRINGING  WHILE  YOU  WAIT 


1491  Bayview  Avenue  (at  Davisville) 

Open  till  6;30  p.m,  Mon  - Wed;  8;30  p.m,  Thurs  - Fri;  6pm  Sat 

481-0067 
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Computers  never  learn,  but  they  can  play  chess 

Is  an  ‘incredibly  fast  moron’  going  to  become  the  world’s  chess  champion? 


By  Chris  Johnson 

et’s  face  it,  most  of  the  people  who 

i#play  chess,  who  enjoy  chess,  are 
not  very  good  players.  So  for  anyone  who 
is  just  playing  recreational  chess,  or  just 
playing  once  in  a while,  or  who  has  played 
less  than  a year,  these  microcomputers  are 
OK,  but  they’re  not  really  strong  . . 

Zvonko  Vranesic  can  say  this,  not 
condescendingly,  not  disparagingly, 
but  matter-of-factly.  Professor  Vranesic 
is  an  expert  on  computers  — he  is  a 
member  of  the  computer  group  in  the 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Prof  Vranesic  is  also  a chessplayer. 
Currently  ranked  the  16th  strongest 
player  in  Canada,  he  is  one  of  13 
Canadians  to  hold  lifetime  titles  from 
FIDE  (pronounced  fee-day  by  chess- 
players — it  stands  for  Federation 
International  des  Echecs),  the  governing 
body  of  international  chess. 

Vranesic  is  an  International  Master. 

It  is  not  a title  to  be  taken  lightly.  It 
involves  as  much  work  to  attain  as  any 
academic  master’s  degree  — probably 
closer  to  a PhD. 

Not  surprisingly,  he  has  combined  his 
vocation  and  avocation  and  programmed 
computers  to  play  chess.  So  when 
Vranesic  says  he  is  not  impressed  by  the 
chess  programs  available  for  micro- 
computers — the  Commodore  PET  or 
the  Radio  Shack  TRS-80,  for  example  — 
he  says  it  with  the  knowledge  of  what  the 
largest  and  fastest  computers  are 
capable  of  — and  what  they  are  not 
capaWe  of 

With  his  intimate  knowledge  of  both 
computers  and  top-level  chess,  Vranesic 
can  provide  an  insight  into  the  future  of 
chess  programs  that  pure  chessplayers  or 
pure  computer  programmers  often  lack. 

In  a 1962  television  program,  “The 
Thinking  Machine”,  computer  experts 
predicted  that  a computer  would  be  able 
to  beat  a grandmaster  within  10  years.  In 
a 1973  article  in  Chess  Life  & Review, 
David  Levy,  another  international 
master  (and  former  computer  program- 
mer) wrote: 

“I  am  tempted  to  speculate  that  a 
computer  program  will  not  gain  the 
international  master  title  before  the  turn 
of  the  century  and  that  the  idea  of  an 
electronic  world  champion  belongs  only 
in  the  pages  of  a science  fiction  book.” 

In  1968,  Levy,  then  Scottish  cham- 
pion, bet  that  no  computer  program 
would  be  able  to  beat  him  in  a serious 
match  within  10  years.  In  September  of 
last  year  Levy  won  his  bet  — which  had 
originally  been  for  ,0500  and  had  escalat- 
ed, as  more  people  took  him  on,  to  1,250. 
Due  indirectly  to  the  activities  of  Prof. 
Vranesic,  that  match  was  played  here  in 
Toronto,  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition.  But  the  match  was  by  no 
means  easy  for  Levy,  and  the  computer 
scored  a major  breakthrough.  It  won  the 
fourth  game  of  the  five-game  match,  the 
first  time  a computer  had  beaten  an 
international  master  in  a serious  game. 

Though  computers  have  progressed 
faster  than  many  people  predicted,  they 
still  have  a long  way  to  go  before  one  will 
be  capable  of  playing  chess  at  anything 
like  the  strength  of  a world  champion.  To 
do  that  a breakthrough  in  the  structure  of 
chess  programs  will  have  to  occur  — 
perhaps  even  a quantum  leap  that  will 
take  computers  out  of  the  class  of  the 
“incredibly  fast  moron”  and  into  the 
realm  of  artificial  intelligence. 

Computer  programs  work  with  very 
precise,  step-by-step  instructions  that 
say  “if  X occurs,  do  y”.  Computers  can 
analyze  specific  positions  and  variations, 
to  a degree;  they  cannot  generalize. 

When  a computer  examines  a position 
it  does  three  main  things:  it  lists  the 
possible  moves;  evaluates  each  position; 
and  constructs  a “look-ahead  tree”. 

When  a computer  lists  all  the  possible 
moves  in  a given  position,  it  does  just  that : 
it  lists  them  all.  A human  player  would 


Two  pieces  down  and  in  the  type  of  position  the  computer  likes  to  play!  Computers  excel  in  open,  tactical  games  but 
tend  to  lose  slow,  strategic  games  where  planning  is  important 


glance  over  the  board  and  choose  maybe 
half  a dozen,  maybe  just  one  or  two,  of  the 
most  likely  looking  moves.  And  here  lies 
one  difficulty  in  programming  a 
computer  efficiently. 

The  average  number  of  possible  moves 
in  a chess  position  is  35.  To  each  of  those 
35  moves  there  are  35  possible  replies. 
From  this  average  position  there  are  1 ,225 
different  positions  that  can  arise  after  just 
one  move  by  each  player.  For  each  of 
those  1,225  positions  there  are  35  possible 
moves;  and  for  each  of  the  resulting 
42,875  positions  there  are  35  possible 
moves,  and  for  . . . 

In  very  short  order  the  numbers  are 
beyond  human  comprehension.  Fast  as 
modem  computers  are  — and  they  can 
perform  as  many  as  10  million  operations 
a second  — they  cannot  begin  to  compute 
all  the  variations  that  could  arise. 

‘ ‘That  tree  turns  out  to  have  something 
like  10*®  or  10^®  positions  that  have  to  be 
looked  at,”  says  Vranesic.  “That’s 
immense.  The  estimated  age  of  the  solar 
system  is  4 billion  years,  or  about  10‘* 
seconds,  insignificant  compared  to  the 
number  of  combinations  in  a tree  that  a 
perfect  game  of  chess  would  require. 
There  is  just  no  way  that  could  ever  be 
done.”  The  number  of  possibilities  is  so 
great  that  a million  computers,  each 
playing  one  billion  games  per  second 
since  the  beginning  of  the  solar  system 
would  by  now  have  analyzed  only  one- 
ten-millionth  of  all  the  possible  games. 

Patient  as  chessplayers  may  appear  to 
be,  seated  in  front  of  their  boards  for 
hours  on  end,  this  would  be  too  long  to 
wait.  Another  problem  therefore,  in 
preparing  a chess  program,  is  to  prune  the 
look-ahead  tree  down  to  manageable  size . 
The  methods  used  to  do  this  are  still 
fairly  primitive. 

First  of  all,  the  computer  will  only 


analyze  to  a depth  of  seven  or  eight  half- 
moves (a  half-move  being  a move  by  one 
side).  Some  lines,  however,  it  will  exa- 
mine further.  These  lines  are  ones  in 
which  there  are  forced  moves  (an  attack, 
for  example,  which  has  to  be  parried,  and 
therefore  limits  the  number  of  possible 
replies)  or  where  pieces  are  being  ex- 
changed. These  lines  will  be  played  until 
the  material  situation  stabilizes. 

This  is  where  the  computers  are 
extremely  strong,  in  tactical  situations. 
Probably  the  strongest  chess  program  in 
the  world  is  Chess  4.7  from  Northwestern 
University  in  Evanston,  Illinois.  This  is 
the  program  that  played  Levy  last  year 
and  beat  him  in  one  game. 

“The  Northwestern  program  does 
very  well  in  comphcated  positions  where 
there  are  lots  of  attacking  possibilities, 
lots  of  combinations,”  says  Vranesic. 
“You’ll  find  that  whenever  a human  loses 
to  a program  it’s  always  because  he  gets 
caught  in  some  complicated  position  and 
the  program  analyzes  it  better.  But  if  you 
can  get  a program  into  a quiet  position . . . 
Levy  knows  this  very  well.  When  he 
wants  to  win  he  j ust  plays  very  quietly  and 
locks  all  the  pawns  and  doesn’t  allow  any 
dynamic  play  at  all.  Eventually  the 
program  doesn’t  formulate  the  right  plan 
and  he  gains  the  upper  hand.  But  in  a wild 
scramble,  such  as  the  game  he  lost,  he  got 
into  complications  and  the  program  just 
did  better.” 

And  there  Vranesic  puts  his  finger  on 
the  biggest  obstacle  programmers  have  to 
overcome  — planning.  Chess  is  vastly 
more  than  tactics  and  combinations.  The 
problem  is  not  just  being  more  selective 
about  which  variations  to  analyze  — in 
itself  a very  difficult  problem  to  program 
— but  in  non-specific  understanding  of  a 
position. 

As  Vranesic  puts  it,  “A  player  might 


think,  ‘Gee,  if  I could  just  get  my  knight 
to  such  and  such  a square,  I could  do  all 
sorts  of  damage’.  Yet  that  very  simple 
statement  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
put  into  a program.”  It  is  not  specific 
enough,  for  one  thing.  How  does  a player 
know  that  the  knight  is  the  piece  that 
should  be  played  to  that  square?  If  it  is 
close  to  the  square  in  question,  acomput- 
er  program  is  likely  to  find  it  an5rway  — 
the  program  may  have  in  its  program  a set 
of  values  for  strong  squares,  knight  out- 
posts, for  spotting  weak  squares  in  the 
opponent’s  position.  But  if  that  knight  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  board  it  may  take  a 
lot  of  maneuvering  to  put  it  on  the  strong- 
est square.  Pieces  may  have  to  be  moved 
out  of  the  way,  the  knight’s  journey  may 
have  to  be  postponed  due  to  threats  or 
tactical  considerations.  The  human 
player  can  recognize  potential  threats, 
weaknesses  and  strengths  that  may  not 
turn  up  in  analysis  that  is  within  a com- 
puter’s range. 

This  is  called  the  horizon  effect:  if  a 
computer  analyzes  a variation  that  shows 
little  promise  or  has  no  forced  moves,  it 
will  stop  analyzing  after  its  normal  seven 
or  eight  half-moves.  Yet  on  the  very  next 
move  there  could  be  a devastating  check, 
or  a capture.  The  computer  would  have 
rejected  what  could  be  a winning  line. 

A human  player  could  miss  it,  too.  But 
there  is  a good  chance  he  would  see  the 
potential  for  that  strong  move  and  could 
maneuver  his  pieces  to  make  it  possible. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  in 
chess  programming  occurred  at  the  last 
North  American  Computer  Chess 
Championships.  At  that  tournament,  the 
Northwestern  University  programlost  to 
Belle,  a program  developed  by  the  Bell 
Research  laboratories. 

“I  would  think  that  in  a match  the 
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Northwestern  program  would  still  win,” 
says  Vranesic.  But  what  was  so  remark- 
able about  Belle’s  victory  was  that  the 
program  was  run  on  a mini -computer. 

“For  years  the  Northwestern 
programs  have  been  running  on  very 
large  machines,  on  the  largest  machines 
that  the  Control  Data  Co.  makes,”  says 
Vranesic.  “It’s  almost  impossible  to  com- 
pare the  machines;  this  difference  is  an 
order  of  magnitude,  almost.” 

Remarkable  as  it  may  have  been. 
Belle’s  victory  is  probably  indicative  of 
future  trends  in  chess  programming. 
Since  the  number  of  possibilities  in  a 
game  of  chess  is  so  large,  brute  force 
analysis  of  as  many  variations  as  possible 
is  not  going  to  provide  the  best  program  in 
the  long  run. 

Chess  is  an  intellectual  game  par 
excellence-,  it  embodies  many  of  the 
qualities  that  are  peculiarly  human.  In 
fact,  the  progress  in  chess  programs  is  a 
good  barometer  of  the  efforts  to  simulate 
the  human  brain  electronically  — of  the 
efforts  to  create  an  artificial  intelligence. 

Planning  and  judgement  in  chess  are 
activities  of  the  mind  that  are  not  based  on 
specifics  that  a computer  can  analyze.  A 
good  player  can  intuitively  pick  out  a good 
move  with  just  a glance  at  a position.  The 
human  brain  can  take  short  cuts;  a 
computer  has  to  slog  through  variations. 
A human  can  look  at  the  problem,  191  x 
314,  and,  immediately  recognize  that  the 
answer  will  be  approximately  60,000.  A 
computer  can  round  the  figure  off  to  the 
nearest  thousand,  but  only  after  comput- 
ing the  exact  answer  of  59,974. 

The  next  major  breakthrough  in  chess 
programs  could  well  be  the  ability  to 
duplicate  human  short  cuts.  A human 
brain  may  retain  dozens  of  types  of 
positions  and  formulate  plans  based  on 
knowledge  of  them.  The  computer,  to  do 
the  same,  would  have  to  store  millions  of 
specific  positions.  Once  this  ability  is 
achieved,  chess  programs  will  not  need 
such  massive  amounts  of  memory  — 
although  they  will  still  need  a great  deal 
more  than  the  present  microprocessors 
can  provide. 

“The  problem  with  microprocessors  is 
memory,”  says  Vranesic.  “If  you  wanted 
to  stofe  part  of  the  tree  you  generated^ 
that  alone  would  take  up  much  of  the 
available  memory.  But  memories  are 
becoming  cheaper  and  it  won’t  be  long 
before  you’ll  be  able  to  get  a megabyte 
memory  (equal  to  approximately  one  ‘ 
million  typed  characters)  at  a reasonable 
cost.  Certainly  within  10  years  everyone 
will  be  able  to  afford  them.” 

Cost  is  the  f ther  factor  that  speaks  in 
favour  of  mini-computers;  chess  pro- 
grams are  so  massive  and  complicated, 
and  time  on  large  computers  so  expen- 
sive, that  it  costs  a small  fortune  to 


develop  a program. 

This  is  why  U of  T is  no  longer  actively 
working  on  a chess  program,  and  that  is  a 
shame,  for  not  only  would  such  work  give 
students  experience  in  one  of  the  most 
advanced  areas  of  computer  program- 
ming, it  would  give  them  first-rate 
training. 

“A  lot  of  people  tend  to  think  this  work 
may  almost  border  on  the  frivolous,” 
explains  Vranesic,  “but  it’s  rather  amaz- 
ing when  you  see  what  happens  to 
graduate  students  who  work  on  such 
programs.  When  they  finish  they  have  an 
incredible  number  of  offers  from  all  sorts 
of  companies,  for  two  reasons.  They  have 
written  a program  that  is  typically  much 
larger  than  anything  that  any  of  their 
friends  have  ever  done  as  part  of  course 
work,  and  because  of  all  the  problems  that 
are  associated  with  such  work  they  get  to 
know  the  machine  very  well.  Also,  the 
problems  are  really  not  much  different 
from  what  you  run  into  in  just  ordinary 
computing  anywhere  in  industry.” 

Last  spring  Prof.  Vranesic  gave  a 
lecture  at  Hart  House  entitled  “When 
will  a computer  beat  a grandmaster?”  I 
put  the  same  question  to  him: 

“Within  five  years  a computer 
program  will  probably  be  able  to  beat  a 
weak  grandmaster.  But  they  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  one  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  a world-class  player,”  he 
replied. 

“When  programmers  started  working 
on  chess  programs,  they  had  hoped  to 
have  learning  programs,  but  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  chess-playing  program  yet  has 
learning  capabilities.  There  is  a program 
that  plays  checkers  that  claims  to  have 
learning  capabilities,  but  I think  it’s  not 
fair  to  use  that  kind  of  terminology. 

“It’s  not  unlike  the  brakes  in  American 
cars  which  are  adjusted  when  you  drive  in 
reverse  and  step  on  the  brakes.  It’s  really  a 
mechanical  procedure,  and  to  claim  that 
this  is  learning,  I think,  is  dubious. 

“If  they  were  learning  there  should  be 
no  limit  to  what  level  they  can  achieve, 
because  a basic  definition  of  learning  is 
that  you  should  always  be  able  to  improve 
upon  whatever  level  you’re  at.  But  that’s 
not  the  base.  Improvements  are  made 
through  programming  efforts.’’ 

When  will  a computer  beat  a grand- 
master? Within  five  years. 

When  will  a computer  become  the 
world  chess  champion?  When  computer 
programs  can  emulate  the  human  brain 
— when  they  can  learn,  and  w4ien  they 
can  generalize. 

When  will  that  be?  Probably  not  until 
small  computers'with  large  n^mories  are 
readily  available  and  in  widespread  use  in 
homes  and’offijes. 

Reprinted  from  the  U of  T Graduate. 


.Students  who  have  studied  in  an  Knglish- 
speaking  secondary  school  for  less  than 
four  years  will  not  be  required  to  pass 
Grade  1 3 English  in  order  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  the 
Faculty’s  General  Committee  decided 
Dec.  3.  A Grade  13  English  requirement 
was  approved  by  the  Governing  Council 
last  spring,  along  with  other  recom- 
mendations from  the  Shepherd  commit- 
tee on  admissions  criteria.  Governing 
Council  will  also  have  to  approve  this  new 
amendment  before  it  goes  into  effect. 

Dean  Arthur  Kruger  of  Arts  & Science 
says  he  proposed  the  amendment  after 
receiving  “feedback  from  people  in  the 
school  system. 

“This  is  a wrinkle  that  didn’t  come  up 
last  year,”  says  Kruger.  “Anyway,  it’s  one 
that  only  affects  a very  small  group  of 
students.  We  just  felt  that  to  insist  every 
student  write  the  Grade  1 3 literature 
exam,  whether  they’d  been  here  one  year 
or  10,  was  unreasonable.  Of  course,  we 
may  be  charged  with  reverse  discrimina- 
tion.” 

Instead  of  having  to  meet  the  Grade  1 3 
English  requirement,  students  affected 
by  the  amendment  must  meet  “an  appro- 
priate standard”  in  a recognized  test  of 
facility  in  English,  such  as  the  University 
of  Michigan  English  language  test,  the 
certificate  of  proficiency  in  English 
issued  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  or 
the  test  of  English  as  a foreign  language 
(TOEFL)  administered  by  the  US 
educational  testing  service. 


Professor  R.M.H.  Shepherd,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  produced  the 
report  on  admissions  criteria,  says  he’s 
uncertain  of  his  reaction  to  the  amend- 
ment because  it  took  him  “completely  by 
surprise.” 

He  says  he  will  want  to  know  why  “less 
than  four  years”  is  the  maximum  time  a 
student  can  have  studied  in  an  English- 
speaking  secondary  school  to  be  exempt 
from  the  Grade  13  English  requirement; 
why  nothing  is  being  said  about  the 
student’s  first  language,  which  could 
conceivably  be  English  in  spite  of  having 
studied  in  a foreign  language  school;  why 
the  designated  tests  of  facility  in  English 
are  considered  better  than  the  Grade  13 
exam  in  English-as-a-second-language 
(ES  L)  offered  at  some  secondary  schools; 
and  what  “an  appropriate  standard”  for 
those  designated  tests  will  be. 

Professor  Merrijoy  Kelner,  chairman 
of  the  admissions  and  awards  sub- 
committee of  Governing  Council’s 
Academic  Affairs  Committee,  says  she  is 
“taken  aback  and  rather  annoyed”  that 
there  was  “no  discussion”  before  the 
amendment  was  proposed  and  approved. 

“I  don’t  intend  to  just  let  it  go  through 
my  subcommittee  without  taking  a very 
close  look,”  she  says. 


External  affairs  minister  visits  U of  T 


While  Canada  should  continue  to  adhere  to  its  obligations  in  NATO,  search  for 
closer  relationships  with  Europe,  and  continue  to  pursue  detente  betweeen  East 
and  West,  the  complex  problems  caused  by  the  expansion  and  consolidation  of  the 
European  community  requires  a reappraisal  of  our  policy  towards  Europe.  Such  a 
reappraisal  is  needed,  said'f^lora  MacDonald,  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs, 
so  that  Canada  can  ensure  that  its  interests  ara»not^gnbred.  MacDonald  delivered  a 
lecture  on  Canada  and  Europe  in  the  Medical  Sciences  Building  auditorium  Dec.  6. 
MacBonald  was  at  U of  T to  help  inaugurate  a new  Visiting  Professorship  of  German 
and  European  Studies.  It  was  her  first  visit  to  a Canadian  university  since  she 
became  external  affairs  minister 


^ — V- 
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Testing  Olympic  mettle 


Olympic  swimming  hopeful  Alan  Swanston  of  Guelph,  shown 
here  undergoing  an  endurance  test  conducted  by  U of  T fitness 
counsellors  Chris  Guthbert  (left)  and  Heather  Duncan,  was  one 
of  50  of  Canada’s  top-ranking  swimmers,  coaches,  and 
managers  who  recently  attended  a five-day  pre-Olympic 
fitness  assessment  training  camp  at  the  new  athletic  complex. 

The  fitness  of  the  athletes  was  tested  and  analyzed  by  top 
Canadian  sports  scientists  under  the  supervision  of  U of  T 
exercise  physiologist  Michael  Cox,  and  Robin  Campbell,  U of  T 
fitness  coordinator  and  general  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Olympic  swimming  team. 


The  University  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  unprecedented 
training  camp  because  of  resources  which  allow  testing  on  a 
large  scale  without  disrupting  regular  School  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education  programs,  and  because,  ofcourse,  of  the  new 
Olympic-size  swimming  pool  and  sport  laboratories.  Accord- 
ing to  Cox,  the  training  camp  was  beneficial  to  both  athletesand 
coaches.  “The  athletes  left  the  camp  with  a book  on  theirfitness 
and  the  statistics  of  top  world  swimmers  to  show  themselves 
and  their  coaches  how  far  they  have  to  go.” 


Jon  Dellandrea  named 
UW  fund  raiser 

Jon  Dellandrea,  assistant  director  in  the 
Department  of  Private  Funding,  has  been 
appointed  the  University  of  Waterloo’s 
first  permanent,  full-time  director  of 
fund  raising.  Dellandrea  takes  up  his  post 
at  UW  Feb.  1,  1980. 

Dellandrea  was  executive  assistant  to 
the  principal  of  Scarborough  College 
from  1975  until  1977,  when  he  moved  to 
private  funding. 


Sotnething 


Extra 

Special 

for  that  perfect  Christmas  gift.  You 
will  find  kitchen  aids,  bed  and  bath 
accessories,  toys,  stocking  stuffers, 
acrylics,  things  to  be  monogrammed 
— all  at  remarkably  reasonable 
prices. 

In  Rosedale  at 
406  Summerhill  Avenue 
(off  Mt.  Pleasant) 

10  - 5:30  Mon.-Sat.  • 967-1481 


STEREOLAND  has  been  at  one  giant  location  since 
1971.  We’ve  sold  to  over  35,000  people  and  sold  over 
11,000  complete  sound  systems.  CAN  WE  SELL  YOU 
ONE?  You’ll  find  us  extremely  competitive,  easy  to 
deal  with,  and  always  up-to-date.  We  also  service  all 
our  products  on  the  premises.  Service  phone  635-6395 


MAXELL 

UDXLII 

C-90S 

12/ 


Yamaha  CR-420  AM-FM  Stereo  receiver  with  output  of  22  + 22  watts 
RMS  at  only  .05%  THD,  5 year  full  guarantee 


I^YAMAHA 


Technics  SA-500  AM-FM  stereo  receiver  with  output  of  55  + 55  watts 
RMS  at  only  .04%  THD.  A fine  example  of  Technics  quality 


Yamaha  YPB-2  semi-automatic,  belt-driven  turntable 
complete  with  Shure  cartridge 


Technics  SL-B2  — very  quiet  semi-automatic  belt  driven  turntable 
with  strobe,  pitch  control,  cueing  & auto  return.  With  Shure  cartridge 


Soundcraft  3-way  bass  reflex  speakers, 
30  watts  capacity  per  speaker 


Technics 

SL-Q-2 
Semi-automatic 
direct  drive  quartz 
turntable  with 
strobe  and 
Shure  cartridge 

«255 


w 


<580 


BOSE  501  — the  newest  model  from  BOSE,  containing  3 drivers 
per  cabinet  providing  a truly  clear 
reflected  sound  effect 

—built-in  reflective  controls.  5 year  guarantee. 


<1290 


Technics 

SL - 5300 
Automatic  direct 
drive  quartz  turn- 
table with  strobe 
& Shure  cartridge 

^339 


AKAI 


Front  load  Dolby® 
Cassette  deck  with 
glass  heads 


«295 


Teclinics 


Front  load  Dolby® 
Cassette  deck 
30-15,000  Hz. 

Auto  stop. 

*239 
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Eve^ 

Seminars 


Wood 

Stoves 

Our  selection  of  wood  stoves 
and  essential  wood-burning 
accessories  represents  the  best 
available  on  the  market  today. 

We  have  stoves  to  warm  a single 
room,  cookstoves  for  your  rural 
retreat,  and  wood-oil  combination 
furnaces  to  heat  your  city  home. 

We  also  carry  a wide  range  of 
accessories  including  stove  pipe, 
insulated  chimney,  heat  shields, 
wood  racks,  axes  and  cast  iron 
cookware. 

QPljf  Sibrnue  iRoali 
l^oob^tobe^tore 

174  Avenue  Rd.  922-4161 

(one  block  north  of  Davenport)  Open 
Tuesday-Fnday  11:00  a m,  to  8:00p.m 
Saturday  10:00  a.m.to  5:00  p.ra 
Closed  IVlonday  (hours  effective 
until  January) 


Monday y December  17 
Model  Reduction  for  Flexible 
Spacecraft  by  Modal  Cost  Analysis. 
Prof.  Robert  E.  Skelton,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. Main  lecture  hall.  Institute  for 
Aerospace  Studies,  4925  Dufferin  St. 
1.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  J antiary  9 
On  Line  Simulations  between  Multi- 
dimensional Turing  Machines. 

Prof.  Joel  Seiferas,  University  of 
Rochester;  computer  systems  seminar. 
103  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 

4 p.m. 


Colloquium 

Wednesday,  December  19 

The  Riddle  of  the  Sounds  — A 
Solution  to  the  Mystery  of  Noises 
from  Bright  Fireball  Meteors. 

Prof.  Colin  Keay,  University  of 
Newcastle,  New  South  Wales.  137 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  4p.m. 


649YongeSt.  • Phone  961-8078 
(Just  south  of  the  New  Yorker  Theatre) 


What  more  can  we  say . . . 
good  food,  good  fun,  and  it’s 
inexpensive ...  try  us 


Licensed 


Hours:  noon  — 2:30  Lunch 
5 p.m.  — 10  p.m.  Dinner 


Miscellany 

Monday,  December  31 

Diamond  Jubilee  New  Year’s  Eve 
Ball. 

Hart  House  60th  anniversary.  Dancing  in 
Great  Hall  to  Trump  Davidson  Or- 
chestra; disco  in  Arbor  Room;  buffet 
dinner. 

Tickets  at  hall  porter’s  desk:  $35  per 
couple;  groups  of  10  couples  or  more, 
$30  per  couple. 

Saturday,  January  5 
Sunday,  January  6 

Basketball. 

Lady  Blues.  Toronto  invitational  tourna- 
ment. Benson  sports  gym.  7.30  p.m. 
Information  and  ticket  prices,  978-3437 
or  978-4112. 

Wednesday,  January  9 

Hockey. 

Men’s  Blues  vs  Guelph.  Varsity  Arena. 

7 p.m. 

Information  and  ticket  prices,  978-3437 
or  978-41 12. 


Concert 

Monday,  December  1 7 

Dvorak  Festival. 

Beaux  Arts  Trio;  third  of  seven  concerts 
devoted  to  music  of  Czech  composer  and 
featuring  internationally  acclaimed 
performers,  presented  in  co-operation 
with  CBC  Radio.  MacMillan  Theatre, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $6,  students  and  senior  citizens 
$3.  Information,  978-3744. 


Reading 

Monday,  January  7 

Milton. 

Profs.  Hugh  Mac(]allum  and  John 
Reibetanz  will  read  Milton.  First  in 
spring  program.  Poetry  Readings  at  UC 
series  for  1979-80.  Walden  Room, 
University  College  Students’  Union, 

79  St.  George  St.  4. 10  p.m. 


Governing 
Council  & 
Committees 

Wednesday,  December  19 

Curriculum  & Standards 
Subcommittee. 

Cancelled. 

Thursday,  December  20 

Governing  Council. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  2 

Audit  & Finance  Subcommittee. 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 


Exhibition 

Thursday,  January  3 
Work-in-Progress:  Architecture. 
Exhibition  of  current  student  work  in  the 
School  of  Architecture. 

Galleries,  School  of  Architecture  and 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
230  College  St. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
7 p.m. 
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Be  it  ever  so  humble, 
there’s  no  place  like  home 

to  Spend  an  invigorating  sabbatical 


By  Merrijoy  Kelner 

We  customarily  think  of  sabbatical 
leave  as  a period  spent  in  distant 
and  exotic  locales.  The  stimulation  of 
new  and  different  surroundings,  it  is  said, 
is  what  is  needed  to  regenerate  our 
jaded  spirits  and  our  tired  brain  cells. 
That  the  benefits  of  such  a change  have 
never  been  actually  demonstrated  has 
not  prevented  us  from  believing  that 
sabbaticals  should  always  involve 
relocation. 

With  the  astronomical  increases  in  the 
costs  of  living  abroad,  it  is  time  to 
examine  this  hypothesis  more  carefully 
and  rigorously.  Perhaps  the  adjustments 
that  are  required  when  we  move  our 
families  to  an  imfamiliar  environment 
are  not  necessarily  conducive  to  the  peace 
of  mind  required  for  good  scholarly 
work.  Locating  a new  doctor,  dress- 
maker, and  dentist  can  be  a time- 
consuming  nuisance.  Supporting  children 
through  the  lonely  period  before  new 
friends  are  made  can  take  a great  deal  of 
energy.  Finding  compatible  companions 
for  oneself  can  also  be  a slow  and 
painful  process.  Even  learning  to  work 
with  new  colleagues  may  involve  con- 
siderable stress. 

I suggest  that  it  is  time  for  us  to 
rethink  the  question  of  how  best  to  spend 
our  sabbatical  leave.  I should  like  to 
urge  consideration  of  spending  this 
precious  time  right  here  at  home,  in 
familiar  surroimdings. 

I speak  from  experience.  Last  year  I 
spent  my  sabbatical  right  here  in 
Toronto.  It  was  an  enormously  stim- 
ulating and  invigorating  experience,  and 
I have  come  back  to  my  duties  at  the 
University  with  renewed  vigour  and 
excitement.  It  worked  for  me;  perhaps  it 
could  work  for  others  as  well. 

Here’s  how  I arranged  my  time.  The 
first  thing  I did  was  set  up  an  office  in 
my  home.  I commandeered  an  empty 
bedroom;  bought  a desk,  a chair  and  a 
lamp,  and  moved  my  most  important 
books  and  papers  home.  I also  invested 
in  a machine  which  recorded  all  tele- 
phone calls  so  that  no  one  could  interrupt 
me  during  my  working  day.  When  I was 
finished  with  my  work,  and  in  a mood  to 
make  contact  with  the  outside  world,  I 
simply  played  back  my  messages  and 
answered  those  that  interested  me. 

The  key  to  success  was  the  firm  resolve 
to  be  at  my  desk  by  nine  in  the  morning. 
Some  days  it  was  touch  and  go;  I often 
made  it  in  a dishevelled  state  and  had  to 
leave  later  on  to  get  properly  dressed. 

But  I did  take  my  place  at  the  desk  by  nine 
on  most  mornings.  Once  there,  the  rest 
seemed  to  follow.  The  paper  and  pen  were 
there;  so  was  yesterday’s  unfinished 
work.  It  wasn’t  hard  to  figure  out  what 
to  do.  It  was  primarily  a question  of 
commitment;  the  rest  was  easy. 

I had  been  involved  in  a large  research 
project  before  my  sabbatical,  and  most 
of  the  year  was  spent  writing  the  book 
which  reports  the  findings.  I was  for- 
tunate to  have  two  capable  and  stimulating 
research  associates  working  with  me  on 
the  project,  and  from  time  to  time  I would 
venture  down  to  our  research  office  to 
confer  with  them  on  the  progress  of  our 
report.  We  spent  many  enjoyable  hours 
together  working  out  the  nuances  of  our 
analyses,  and  discussing  the  best  ways 
to  formulate  our  findings.  Once  the 
direction  had  been  established,  I would 
retire  to  my  private  lair  to  carry  on  my 
work.  By  the  end  of  the  year  we  had 
managed,  through  our  combined  efforts, 
to  complete  the  manuscript  of  a book. 

It  wasn’t  all  work.  In  the  fall  my 


husband  and  I took  off  twirweeks  to  do 
a study  tour  in  Italy  of  Renaissance  art. 
The  world  has  looked  different  to  us  ever 
since;  new  patterns  and  colours  have 
become  evident  to  us  and  our  eyes  have 
been  opened  to  new  shapes  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  environment.  In  March,  we 
chartered  a boat  and  went  sailing  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.  That  was  a challenging 
and  exciting  break  in  the  long  Canadian 
winter  and  once  again,  we  returned  home 
with  new  perspectives  on  life  and  new 
energy  for  work. 

The  final  break  from  routine  came  in 
J une,  when  I went  to  England  for  a month 
with  a small  group  of  colleagues.  Under 
the  auspices  of  King  Edward’s  Hospital 
Fimd,  we  studied  the  organization  and 
structure  of  the  National  Health  Service. 
This  involved  lectures  and  visits  in 
London  as  well  as  a period  of  time  in  the 
field  (mine  was  spent  in  Bath)  seeing  the 
system  at  work.  Under  theexpertguidance 
of  the  experienced  people  at  the  King’s 
Fund,  we  got  an  excellent  overview  ofthe 
health  care  system  as  well  as  solid 
impressions  of  British  society  in  the  late 
1970s.  (Jeremy  Thorpe’s  apartment  was 
just  up  the  street,  and  we  often  saw  him 
waving  to  the  crowds  from  his  balcony 
as  we  passed.) 

In  my  view,  my  sabbatical  leave  was 
an  outstanding  success.  I have  returned 
to  the  University  with  new  ideas  and 
opinions,  and  a host  of  fresh  issues  to 
explore . I am  pleased  to  see  my  colleagues 
again  and  glad  to  be  back  in  harness.  I 
thoroughly  recommend  a sabbatical  in 
Toronto  — it’s  convenient  and  inexpen- 
sive and  there’s  no  time  lost  in  adjusting 
to  drastic  changes.  Think  about  it  when 
your  turn  comes ! 

Merrijoy  Kelner  is  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  Behavioural  Science. 


The  most  beautiful  books 
in  the  world 

At  this  year’s  International  Leipzig  Book 
Fair,  University  of  Toronto  Press 
received  two  prestigious  awards  for  book 
design  in  “The  Most  Beautiful  Books  in 
the  World”  competition. 

A bronze  medal  was  awarded  for 
Volumes  23  and  24  in  the  Collected  Works 
of  Erasmus,  designed  by  Antje  Lingner, 
based  on  the  series  design  by  Allan 
Fleming.  Karsh  Canadians,  designed  by 
Laurie  Lewis,  received  an  honourable 
mention. 


Cbssifled 

A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to  35  words 
and  $.25  for  each  additional  word.  Your 
name  counts  as  one  word  ^ does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a 
word. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Toronto  must  accompany 
your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing, 

10  days  before  Bulletin  publication  date, 
to  Marion  de  Courcy-Ireland,  Infor- 
mation Services,  45  Willcocks  St.  Ads 
will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

Used  & rare  books  in  the  social  sciences, 
humanities,  Canadiana,  law  & medicine 
bought  & sold.  Catalogues  available  on 
request.  October  Books.  Ill  Queen  St. 
E.,  Suite  302,  Toronto  M5C  1S2. 
863-9930. 

Travelling?  Home  minders  — Toronto’s 
original  homesitting  service  — will  visit 
daily  to  care  for  your  cats,  plants,  home, 
etc.  Bonded.  485-6747. 


Come  see  us 
at  our  new 
location 


Ben’s 

Hairstyling 
for  Men 

235V2  College  St.  (at  Huron) 

Telephone:  598-2792 


Open  Mon.  - Sat. 
from  8 a.m.  - 6 p.m. 

Haircuts  $5.00 
Haircut  & Styling  $9.00 


Have  you  books  to  seB? 

We  buy  single  books  of  merit,  collections 
and  libraries.  Always  wanted:  Art, 
Classics,  History  & History  of  Science, 
Linguistics,  Literature  and  Criticism, 
Psychology  and  Psychoanalysis 

Atticus  Books 

698  Spadina  Ave 
One  block  south  of  Bloor 

922-6045 

(Hours:  11:30  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.) 


Scholarly  and  antiquarian  books  in  all  disciplines 


Eternal  Egypt... 

a joiimey  into  antiquity! 

Egypt  . . . the  very  name  brings  to  mind  a 
kaleidoscope  of  images.  Who  has  not  dreamt  of  the 
ancient  pyramids  and  inscrutable  Sphinx,  mute 
witnesses  to  5,000  years  of  civilization  . . . the 
remarkable  treasures  of  Tut-Ankh-Amun  . . . the 
macabre  mummies  ...  or  the  resplendent  Pharaohs 
and  fair  Nefertiti?  Egypt  is  all  these  things  and  more. 
Our  purpose  is  to  fashion  your  dream  of  all  its 
mysteries  into  reality.  So  come  with  us  on  one  of  our 
deluxe,  fully  escorted  tours  . . . Eternal  Egypt  awaits. 

15  Days  Visiting:  Cairo,  Luxor  and  Aswan 
Departing  May  9,  1980  and  July  11,  1980 


For  more  information  write: 
Lawson  McKay  Tours 
390  Bay  Street,  Suite  1515 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5H  2Y2 


From  CAN$2266.00  Toronto  return 
Fully  Escorted  Canada/Canada 


or  Consult  your  Travel  Agent 

IHE 
WORLD 
OF 

LAWSON, 
MCKAY 

B 
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How  much 

is  your  chequing  account 
costing  you? 


FREE  personal  chequing  account 

YOUR  CREDIT  UNION 


Personal  chequing  account 

other  financial  institutions 


OVERDRAFT  PROTECTION 


• presently  at  12%  with 
personal  service  loan 

• funds  advanced  for  overdraft 
protection  calculated  at 

10(P  increments 


• covered  by  charge  card  loans  at  1 8% 
and  going  up  to  21% 

• funds  advanced  in  minimum 
amounts  from  $25  to  $50,  which 
creates  unnecessary  interest  charges 


no  charge 


• charge  of  $2  each  cheque 


SERVICE 


• free  personal  cheques 

• free  clearing  of  cheques 

• NSF  charge  for 
returned  cheques  $3 


• some  banks  charge 

• some  banks  have  service  charges 
of  up  to  20<P  per  item 

• NSF  charges  $4 


Your  credit  union  is  a family  of  peop/e  helping  peop/e. 
Why  not  join  our  family  and  enjoy  the  benefits,  friendly  service 
and  own  a share  and  a voice  in  your  own  financial  institution 


Universities  and  Colleges 

CTbronto]  Ltd., 24-5  College  St.,lbronto.  Ont.  M5T 1R5 


Books 


Filling  a vacuum 
in  Mongolian 
linguistic 
literature 

Modem  Mongolian:  a transforma- 
tional syntax 

R.I.  Binnick 

University  of  Toronto  Press 

Mongolian  languages  are  spoken  as  far 
west  as  the  Volga,  as  far  south  as  Afghani- 
stan, and  they  spread  over  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  northern  borders  of 
China.  That  Mongolian  is  a language  that 
resides  at  a crossroads  and  bears  in- 
fluences from  many  directions  is  borne 
out  by  the  history  of  its  scripts:  the  first 
came  around  the  12th  century  from  the 
Uighurs  who  got  it  from  the  Sogdians 
who  had  adopted  a North  Semitic 
alphabet  for  their  use;  Khubilai  ordered 
a special  alphabet  for  use  in  official 
documents  during  the  reign  of  the 
Mongols  in  China;  and  for  a time,  the 
Chinese  even  used  Chinese  characters  to 
spell  the  sounds  of  Mongolian.  It  was 
through  this  means  that  the  most  im- 
portant early  work  in  Mongolian  litera- 
ture, The  Secret  History  of  the  Mongols, 
was  preserved.  In  present  day  Mongolia, 
the  Cyrillic  alphabet  has  been  used  since 
1941,  though  in  Inner  Mongolia  the 
Uighur  script  is  still  official. 

Systematic  study  of  the  Mongolian 
languages  by  European  scholars  dates 
back  perhaps  about  150  years.  The 
application  of  modem  linguistic  methods 
has  been  slow  and  generally  curtailed  by 
the  relatively  small  numbers  of  trained 
linguists  in  that  field  and  the  difficulty  of 
access  to  native  speakers. 

There  has  been  very  little  written  in 
English  on  Mongolian  syntax  and  that 
written  in  other  languages,  languages 
usually  less  fantiliar  to  linguists,  is  often 
based  upon  theory  that  the  general 
linguist  does  not  find  useful.  Professor 
Binnick,  who  is  a professor  of  linguistics 
at  Scarborough  College,  presents  his 
work  according  to  the  techniques  of 
transformational  generative  grammar 
and  so  fills  a vacuum  in  the  linguistic 
literature  on  Mongolian  syntax.  He  deals 
with,  for  exanaple,  much  considered  but 
generally  unsettled  problems  in 
Mongolian  like  proper  choice  of  subject 
and  verb  forms  in  various  environments. 
The  usual  approach  to  this  is  to  find  mles 
defining  the  use  of  various  syntactic  and 
morphological  forms;  here,  however,  the 
grammatical  functions  are  taken  as  prior 
to  the  forms,  that  is,  sjmtax  before 
morphology,  and  in  this  way  certain  new 
and  productive  distinctions  are  made. 

There  is  much  in  this  book  for  both  the 
audiences  Prof.  Binnick  addresses  — for 
the  linguist  as  well  as  for  the  person 
generally  interested  in  Mongolian.  It  is 
an  interesting  contribution  to  the  investi- 
gation of  linguistic  imiversals  because 
Mongolian  is  quite  different  in  many 
respects  from  the  languages  upon  which 
general  linguists  have  based  assumptions 
and  Prof.  Binnick’s  work  on  it  raises 
questions  about  certain  universals  now 
held  to  be  tme.  The  advanced  student  of 
Mongolian  will  also  find  this  book  useful 
as  it  includes  all  the  categories  necessary 
for  a practical  study  of  the  syntax  and 
these  are  supplemented  with  copious 
examples.  Finally,  this  book  is  the  result 
of  most  valuable  research  and  will 
necessarily  be  the  starting  point  of 
future  work  on  the  subject  for  some  time 
to  come. 
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